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is  its  ability  to  make  profits,  and  the  successful  business 


manager  does  not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  find  out 
whether  he  la  bankrupt  or  has  made  a profit*  By  a continu- 
ous system  of  accounting— including  inventories,  cost-profit 
statements,  and  other  cheoks--he  attempts  to  analyze  the  go- 
ing state  of  his  business  In  order  to  project  his  status  in- 
to the  future#  In  the  field  of  education,  however,  this  type 
of  analysis  is  not  as  prevalent  as  it  is  in  industry#  One  of 
the  obvious  reasons  is  that  educational  objectives  are  con- 
stantly changing  with  the  culture  and  mores  of  the  people. 
Also,  educational  objectives  are  not  as  specific  and  not  as 
susceptible  to  analysis  as  those  of  a profit  making  insti- 
tution. The  reason  for  tils  lack  of  specificity  is  contained 
in  the  educational  goals  themselves#  Objectives  such  as 
"wholes cane  attitudes,"  "good  personality  traits,"  and  "sound 
character,"  are  not  easily  gauged  by  a minutely  graded  meas- 
uring stick#  In  addition,  the  community,  home , church,  and 
various  other  institutions  affect  to  & considerable  degree 
the  work  of  the  school#  in  spite  of  all  the  aforementioned 
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difficulties*  however*  educators  would  he  grossly  negligent 
if  they  did  not  make  sane  effort  to  measure  tbs  results  of 
a "business * that  spends  close  to  five  billion  dollars  a year* 
consumes  a considerable  part  of  the  lives  of  some  thirty  mil- 
lion  pupils*  and  exerts  a constant  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  the  total  population* 

Previous  studies  have  used*  In  the  main*  two  distinct 
types  of  criteria  for  Judging  the  efficiency  of  schools*  The 
earlier  investigations  utilised  objective  factors  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  schools*  while  more  recent  studies  have  used 
a check-list  type  of  rating  Instrument  to  determine  the  "adapt 
ability"  and  the  "quality"  of  schools* 

Ayres  was  the  pioneer  in  the  attempt  to  rate  the  ef- 
f ielency  of  schools  by  quantitative  methods*  In  1920  he  re- 
ported an  index  for  the  forty-eight  state  school  systems  us- 
ing five  non-f lnanclal  and  five  financial  factors  as  follows t 


h on -Financial 

Financial 

1* 

Per  cent  of  school 

X# 

Average  expend i- 

population  attend- 

ture  per  child 

ing  school  daily 

at  tending 

2* 

Average  days  attend- 

• 2. 

Average  expend!- 

ed  by  each  child  of 

ture  per  child 

school  age 

of  school  age 

5# 

Average  number  of 

2# 

Average  expend!- 

days  schools  were 

ture  per  teacher 

kept  open 

employed 

4# 

Per  cent  that  high 

4* 

Expenditure  per 

school  attendance 

pupil  for  pur- 

was  of  total  attend- 

poses  other  than 

ance 

teachers1  salaries 
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3*  Per  cent  that  boys  5*  Kxpenditure  per 

were  of  girls  In  teaober  for  sal- 

high  school  arias1 

Computing  an  index  number  for  each  state  by  weighting  the 
uon-f lnancial  factors  Ayres  determined  the  relative  stand- 
ings of  state  school  systems  for  1890*  1900*  1910*  1910* 
and  1913*  In  addition,  he  found  a correlation  of  .73  be- 
tween his  index  of  efficiency*  composed  of  the  five  non- 
flnanclal  factors  Hated  above*  and  the  sum  of  the  finan- 
cial factors  for  each  state  during  the  year  1913.- 

In  1922  Frasier  attempted  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  fiscal  control  for  city  school  systems*  While 
his  chief  topic  of  Investigation  has  no  direct  bearing  on 
this  study,  Frasier’s  use  of  certain  factors  to  determine 
the  quality  rank  of  schools  is  of  Interest.  The  six  factors 
listed  below  were  used  to  compute  an  educational  index  number. 

1.  The  per  cent  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  year 
old  children  in  school* 

2.  The  per  cent  of  elementary  classes  having 
fewer  than  forty  children  enrolled. 

3.  The  per  cent  of  children  who  have  30  sq.  ft. 
or  more  playground  space. 

4.  The  per  cent  of  teachers  who  have  six  or 
more  years  training  above  the  eighth  grade. 

5*  The  per  cent  of  children  enrolled  who  attend 
school  all  day*  and  in  adequate  buildings 
owned  by  the  city. 


1i».  P.  Ay  re  a.  An  Index  Number  for  State  School 
Systems  * pp»  14-15. 


P.  §5. 


6,  The  per  cent  of  the  Increased  coat  of  living 
from  1913-14  to  1919-20  that  was  met  by  in- 
creased salaries  for  elementary  women  teachers 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  six  factors  used  by  Frasier, 

the  first  and  part  of  the  fifth  are  similar  to  those  used 

by  Ayres  for  measuring  what  la  commonly  known  as  "holding 

power," 


Dawson’s  study,  in  1927,  was  concerned  with  formu- 
lating standards  of  expenditures  for  principal  items  of  city 
school  costs.  In  order  to  base  his  standards  for  expenditures 
on  the  financial  practices  of  the  more  efficient  school  sys- 
tems, Dawson  rated  school  efficiency  on  the  following  quanti- 
tative measures) 


1,  The  percentage  of  school  enrollment  in 
average  dally  attendance, 

2,  The  number  of  teachers  per  pupil, 

3,  The  percentage  of  population  15  to  19  yeare 
old  in  average  daily  attendance  in  high 
school, 

4,  The  ratio  of  high  school  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  elementary  school  average  daily  attend- 
ance* 

5,  The  percentage  of  population  7 to  17  years  old 
attending  school, 

5,  The  drawing  power  of  the  school  as  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls,  or  vice  versa, 
attending  high  school,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls,  or  vice  versa, 
in  the  population  of  high  school  age,2 


Again,  the  factor  of  holding  power  as  a means  of  determining 


school  efficiency  Is  quite  evident.  All  the  factors  listed 


*0#  W,  Frasier,  The  Control  of  City  School  Finances, 

p,  68.  — — 

%,  A,  Daws  on , standards  of  expenditure  for  the 
Principal  Items  of  City '"Vehoo'I  Co3ta,"^>.  'll. 
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above,  with  the  exception  of  number  2,  can  be  classed  aa 

measuring  the  holding  power  of  the  schools,  with  respect 

to  the  relationship  between  an  index  of  school  efficiency 

and  total  educational  expenditures,  Dawson  said* 

there  is  a marked  degree  of  relationship  between 
school  efficiency  as  measured  in  this  study  and  total 
current  school  expenditures  (omitting  capital  outlay, 
debt  service,  and  night  schools)  as  is  shown  by  the 
coefficient  of  correlation,  r^.39.1 

Daws  on  * a findings,  then.  In  connection  with  the  relationship 
between  school  cost  and  efficiency,  are  in  line  with  those 
reported  in  previous  studies. 

An  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  current 
expenditures  and  certain  measures  of  educational  efficiency 
was  made  by  Ferrell  In  1936.  Ferrell* a study  dealt  with 
county  and  Independent  graded -school  systems  in  Kentucky  and 
Indicates  a broadening  view  of  quantitative  factors  for  de- 
termining school  efficiency.  He  used  the  following  measures! 

1.  Per  cent  average  daily  attendance  is  of  the 
census. 

2.  Holding  power,  measured  by  the  sum  of  (a)  per 
cent  eighth  grade  enrollment  is  of  first  grade 
enrollment  and  (b)  per  cent  high  school  en- 
rollment is  of  the  total  public  school  en- 
rollment • 

3.  Per  cent  of  teachers  employed  who  have  a given 
amount  of  preparation. 

4.  Per  cent  of  teachers  employed  who  have  had 
three  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 

5.  Per  cent  the  number  of  teachers  is  of  the 
number  of  pupils. 


^Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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u.  rer  cent  the  number  of  days  In  the  elementary 

school  term  Is  of  200  days.1 * 

The  first  two  measures  listed  aoove  are  measures  of  holding 
power  which  seems  to  hold  a consistent  place  In  any  Investi- 
gation using  objective  factors  to  measure  school  efficiency* 
The  other  measures*  however*  Indicate  a realisation  that  the 
professionalization  of  teachers*  teaching  experience*  class 
size*  and  length  of  school  term  are  sharper  measuring  devices 
than  those  used  by  early  investigators.  Ferrell’s  study  is 
particularly  noteworthy  In  that  he  computed  zero-order  and 
partial  correlations  between  each  of  his  six  factors  of  edu- 
cational efficiency  and  per  capita  expenditures  for  general 
control*  instruction*  operation  of  plant*  maintenance  of 
plant*  auxiliary  agencies*  and  fixed  charges*  wven  with  the 
limitations^  Ferrell  acknowledge*  his  method  of  attack  is 
more  refined  in  that  he  attempted  to  "pin  point"  those  areas 
where  certain  relationships  exist  between  school  efficiency 
and  expenditures*  Ferrell  concluded  that  a very  definite 
relationship  exists  between  total  current  expenditures  and 
educational  efficiency.3 

Other  studies  which  Involved  the  rating  of  school 

T.  Ferrell,  Kelation  de tween  Current  Expendi- 
tures and  Certain  Measures'  'of  IMuc'at'To'nal  li/floieticy  fn 
Kentucky  C ounCy " ah J {SradpH’-dchob'l  "SyaTemT  p*  "sSi* 

2 Ibid  * * p*  5. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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efficiency  were  made  by  Phillips,  Burton,  Turner,  Adams, 
and  daggers#  Phillips3-  used  a total  of  seven  n on-financial 
factors,  four  of  which  can  be  classed  as  measures  of  hold- 
ing power#  Burt  on  * s  *  2 study  included  seven  non -financial 
factors,  three  of  which  measure  holding  power#  Five  of 
Turner’s3  six  factors  pertain  to  holding  power#  Although 
Adams4  measured  thirty-six  factors,  only  eight  are  of  a 
Ron-financial  nature  and  six  of  these  deal  with  holding 
power*  Of  daggers’^  four  factors  thras  relate  to  holding 


power • 


All  in  all.  In  twelve  studies0  which  employ  objec- 


tive factors  to  measure  school  efficiency,  eighty-eight 
different  components  were  used#  forty-one  are  non -financial 
factors,  of  which  twenty  factors  are  measures  of  holding  pow- 
er# It  is  interesting  to  note  the  paucity  of  factors  used  to 


3-F#  M#  Phillips,  "Sduc&tlonal  Hank  of  States,  1930,** 
American  School  Board  Journal,  UXXXJSf  (February,  March,  April, 
iayTTOTsTTTpT  25=3&|‘T7=3&T  29-30;  39-40. 

2a#  C*  Burton,  A Study  of  Sducatlon  in  Rural  and 
Urban  States,  p*  56# 

%.  h#  Turner,  Tentative  Standards  for  the  Pistrl- 
bution  of  Expenditures  fn  '"County  ScTIooT  ITy a ferns  Tn  ilie  "Sou  th, 

I I1J#»H##I  . niwxiiW  ili»##.m#CT#wr.i#i'i«i«i  Iinm  niiw  win#  mm  < .—ill.  im#u«i*n«») nw i.  ix  iidMi tmmnm  hhiii—  mi 

pp  # 1 -20 • 


4J#  £•  Adams,  A.  Study  In  the  Equalization  of  Jgduea- 
tlunal  Opportunities  in  iientucEy,  pp.  1-5# 

S.  daggers.  Bud  rotary  Procedures  in  County  School 
Systems  in  Kentucky,  pp#  i'^f# 


^Ferrell,  op#  clt .,  pp#  100-106# 
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rate  schools  according  to  student  achievement.  Three  earlier 
studies  Include  some  measure  of  student  achievement.  Harrell 
used  "per  cent  of  those  taking  the  regents  examinations  who 
passed  them."1-  Brown  Included  factors  which  compute  "the 
annual  expectation  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade"2 *  and 
similarly  for  high  school.  Turner  included  a measure  of 
"per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  normal  grade  or  above 
for  age.*2  Since  the  mental  ability  of  the  students  was  not 
taken  Into  account,  some  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
these  factors  give  a valid  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
classroom  Instruction. 


Recent  Studies 


A different  trend  in  measuring  the  quality  of  schools 
la  evidenced  In  several  more  recent  investigations . In  de- 
termining the  degree  of  "adaptability*  of  the  schools  and  the 
"educational  background"  of  thirty-six  Pennsylvania  communi- 
ties in  1941,  liort  and  Cornell4  used  two  measuring  instru- 
ments. A Guide  far  Self -Appraisal  of  school  Systems  was  used 
to  determine  the  adaptability  of  the  schools  and  the  McCall 


1hew  York  Tax  Commission,  a Re  port  of  the  Special 

1$) 


Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  ReFrenclifnentT  pp.  oS-uY, 

%•  1.  Brown,  A statistical  Survey  ay  G ount le s of 
Education  in  Oklahoma, "*p.  W." " 

®H*  l.  Turner,  0£.  clt»,  pp.  1-20. 

4P*  H.  Mart  and  P.  G.  Cornell,  ^nerican  Schools  in 
Transition,  p.  89*  ' 
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Mucatlonal  Back/zround  quest lonnalra  measured  the  educational 
background  of  the  communities • The  two  major  questions  in- 
vestigated by  ilort  and  Cornell  were  as  follows  t 

(1)  How  far  does  American  education  lag  behind 
standards  generally  accepted  as  desirable  and  (2) 

How  can  we  speed  up  the  adoption  of  practices  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  desirable  in  the  light  of 
expor indentation,  research,  and  prolonged  consideration?^ 

Here  is  evidence  of  a new  measuring  technique  and  a 
new  measuring  device.  Instead  of  using  objective  factors 
such  as  enumeration  data  employed  in  earlier  studies  and 
making  the  assumption  that  the  quality  of  the  schools  Is 
commons  urate  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  factors,  the  more 
recent  studies  base  qualitative  rating  of  schools  on  observ- 
able educational  practices  that  are  generally  accepted  as  be- 
ing the  beat.  An  explicit  explanation  of  what  the  Guide  meas- 
ures is  as  follows  t 

This  instrument  is  designed  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  the  appraisal  of  individual  school  systems  with 
respect  to  their  adaption  to  ourrent  educational 
needs  which  differ  from  those  of  past  generations 
as  a result  of  economic  and  social  developments  or 
of  Improved  understanding  arising  from  the  progress 
of  educational  science. 

If  the  superintendent  wishes  to  appraise  his 
school  system  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  responded  to  advances  in  educational  practice 
this  manual  will  be  an  adequate  guide  since  the 
items  Included  in  it  have  been  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  symptomatic 
of  the  best  practices  found  in  the  school  systems, 2 


^Ibld.,  p.  v. 

%ort  and  Cornell,  A Guide  for  Self -Appraisal  of 
School  Systems,  p.  ill.  m 
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Tfafl  ability  to  adapt  to  ever-changing  cultural,  social,  and 
economic  aspects  of  life  la  an  important  one.  In  Industry 
a great  deal  of  money  is  spent  on  research  so  that  the  neces- 
sary adaptive  processes  can  be  made  with  as  much  foresight 
as  possible  and  with  a minimum  of  financial  effort.  Since 
the  school  is  an  Institution  for  preparing  youth  for  the 
world  by  providing  the  type  of  experiences  most  beneficial 
to  them,  the  school  must  possess  adaptability  to  a great  ex- 
tent, In  the  Pennsylvania  study  Mort  and  Cornell  concluded 
that  current  expenditure  is  closely  related  to  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  school,^* 


In  order  to 


the  school  practices  which  occur 


more  frequently  in  better  supported  schools  than  in  leas  sup- 
ported schools,  Vincent  analysed  ten  low  expenditure  schools 
and  eight  of  the  high  expenditure  schools,* 2  He  based  his 

analysis  of  schools  on  three  things*  (1)  reports  based  upon 

* 

the  Guide  filed  by  participating  school  systems;  (2)  check- 
lists based  upon  the  Guide  filed  by  field  workers  who  visited 
schools;  (3)  annual  reports  of  school  systems  to  the  State 
JDepartmant  of  Sducation*3  With  the  assumption  that  "schools 
which  are  making  provisions  to  achieve  these  object ivee  are 


AMort  and  Cornell,  American  Schools  in  Transition, 
pp*  178-185,  """  

2W.  S,  Vincent,  Emerging  Patterns  of  Publio  School 
Practice,  p,  40,  ----------  


3 Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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superior  to  schools  which  do  not  make  such  provisions* ni 
Vincent  * a general  conclusion  la  that  In  most  cases  the  high 
expenditure  schools  follow  the  better  educational  practices.1 2 3 

It  might  be  well  to  Inject  the  comment  here  that  the 
users  of  check-list  rating  devices  shy  away  from  the  use  of 
standardised  teats*  as  did  the  earlier  investigators  of  school 
efficiency.  Vincent  made  the  following  statement  In  regard 
to  standardised  tests: 

Teachers  in  middle  expenditure  schools  make  great 
use  of  these  devices;  at  the  high  level  their  use 
tends  to  drop  off.  The  skill  of  the  master  teacher 
is  always  centered  upon  the  Individual  pupil.  What 
such  a teacher  knows  about  a given  individual  is  far  7 
greater  than  a measure  on  a standardized  test  could  V , 
supply. 3 • / 

What  Vincent  said  about  standardized  testa  is  probably  true* 

It  is  well,  however,  that  he  qualified  his  statement  by  using 
the  term  "master  teacher,"  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
per  cent  of  "master  teachers"  is  not  a major  one.  In  fact* 
Vincent  admitted  this  when  he  said: 

The  use  of  the  a pe c lal is t is  another  example  of 
a patent  device.  Middle  expenditure  schools  tend  to 
employ  more  of  these  and  for  more  varied  services  than 
do  high  expenditure  schools.  Teachers  in  the  latter* 
possibly  because  they  have  had  more  special  as  well 
as  more  general  training  than  the  average  teacher* 
rely  less  upon  such  special  services*4 


1Ihld.*  p.  14. 

2Ibld«*  pp.  50- 5o. 

3 Ibid.*  p.  53. 


4 Ibid 
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¥ cClure » a study  of  1948  dealt  with  the  Investigation 
of  three  major  questions  In  his  analysis  of  financial  sup- 
port of  Mississippi  public  schools,  what  kind  of  education 
Is  being  obtained  for  the  money  spent?  How  Is  the  money  be- 
ing spent?  How  can  the  financial  support  of  schools  be  Im- 
proved?! Sis  procedure  for  judging  the  quality  of  schools 
consisted  of  committee  ratings  with  reference  to  200  prac- 
tices "generally  recognized  as  being  essential  to  good  edu- 
cation,**2 McClure  then  compared  schools  of  four  expendlture- 
per-pupll  groups*  1175,  “100,  $80,  and  #50.  Hla  general  con- 
clusion la  that  **aa  citizens  spend  more  money  on  their  schools 
tray  may  expect  corresponding  Improvements*  , . ,f*3  fhe  com- 
mittees that  rated  the  schools  used  the  Mort -Cornell  Guide  to 
judge  the  quality  of  the  schools. 

In  1949  woollatt  made  a study  of  the  "cost-quality 
relationship"  In  a group  of  "fiscally  favored  schools,"4 
The  purpose  of  his  investigation  was  "to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  cost -quality  relationship  in  high  expenditure  schools, 
taking  Into  account  such  factors  as  regional  differences, 
community  differences,  and  staffing  differences. "5  ffcs  other 

r ww 1 iw>  i w 11,1  " 1,1 1)111,11 ji  ■ ..  - ,r  

t*  *<*Clure,  Let  Us  Fay  for  the  Kind  of  Education 

P*  2*  — — r-irr-ir-rr.ir-w  run  ir  ...4 

! 2Ibld,,  p.  4. 

I 3 Ibid.,  p,  29. 

H.  woollatt.  The  Coat -quality  Relationship  on 

‘/rowing  .udge , p.  30. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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analysis  made  by  Woollatt  was  la  regard  to  each  of  the  four 
phases  of  The  Grow In ft  Edge.*  The  Growing  Edge  la  a check- 
list rating  type  of  Instrument  with  spaces  provided  for  the 
observer  to  write  In  observed  school  practices  as  evidence 
of  the  rating.  The  title  of  this  instrument  refers  to  newly 
originated  educational  practices  which  can  be  considered  on 
the  "frontier  line"  or  the  "growing  edge"  of  educational  ad- 
vancement, In  order  to  rate  new  educational  practices, 
woollatt  used  the  four  areas  of  basic  skills,  knowledge*  spe- 
cial aptitudes,  and  gross  behavior  patterns.  His  conclusions 
in  regard  to  these  four  areas,  are  generally  favorable  for 
high  expenditure  schools. 

In  the  area  of  basic  skills  Woollatt  claimed  that 
in  high  expenditure  schools,  "the  use  of  lifelike  situations 

4 

and  of  variety  in  teaching  basic  skills  does  improve."* 2  Al- 
though his  investigation  revealed  that  Increased  expenditure 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  area  of  knowledge,  Woollatt 
cautioned  that  "schools  just  below  average  expenditure  may 
expect  to  find  a critical  point  at  |150  per  pupil  where  no 
improvement  takes  place  in  teaching  the  areas  of  knowledge. 
This  plateau  cornea  to  an  end  at  about  $170  per  pupil."3 

R.  Mort,  Vi.  a.  Vincent,  and  C.  A.  He  well.  The 
Growing  Hdflti  an  Instrument  for  Measuring  the  AdaptaoiTITy 
ox  Sc  no  ol  sya  terns  7"'p.  3l. 

** Woollatt#  op.  clt ,,  p.  S7. 

3 laid*,  p.  60. 
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Woollatt’s  conclusions  In  relation  to  apoclal  apti- 
tudes of  Individuals  Indicate  that  In  the  lower  ranges  of 
high  expenditure  "Increasing  returns  In  special  aptitude 
discovery  are  secured  even  under  average  staffing  character- 
istics; but  that  in  the  upper  regions  of  expenditure.  In- 
creasing returns  are  accompanied  by  very  favorable  staffing 
characteristics • **■  The  most  significant  remark  of  all  Is 
the  following* 

Schools  spending  from  #158  to  $170  appear  to 
be  losing  ground  In  the  discovery  of  special  ap- 
titudes, because  of  reliance  on  classroom  teachers 
without  sufficient  assistance  from  school  specialists*^ 

It  Is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  this  quotation  with  the 
one  from  Vincent’s  study  on  page  11  (footnote  4)  of  this  in- 
vestigation* Perhaps  this  dilemma  of  "to  use  or  not  to  use 
specialists’*  stems  from  the  technique  of  both  Investigators 
of  using  money  as  a causative  factor  of  quality*  411  In  all. 


It  la  only  logical  to  expect  better  conditions  to  exist  where 
more  money  la  spent.  To  measure  educational  quality  on  the 
basis  of  an  increase  of  #15  per  student,  however,  seems  to 
credit  money  with  an  Incredible  amount  of  magical  power*  In 
the  area  of  gross  behavior  patterns,  woollatt  concluded  that 


the  evidence  Indicates  that  higher  expenditure  will  bring 
about  additional  educational  returns*l 2 3 

lIbld,,  p.  33. 

2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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Summary 

0 

All  previous  studies  Indicate  a fairly  close  rela- 
t a ns nip  between  school  expenditures  and  educational  quality, 
but  no  study,  with  the  exception  of  Ferrell’s,  makes  an  analy- 
sis of  the  factors  Involved  in  this  relationship,  Ferrell** 
study  appears  u oe  tne  first  attempt  at  analyzing  the  factors 
Involved  in  cost-quality  relationship  of  schools.  He,  however, 

e® sumption  that  the  presence  of  certain  objective  fac- 
tors indicate  educational  efficiency  and  then  analysed  the  re- 
lationship between  the  factors  and  the  money  spent  on  educa- 
tion, Hat  her  than  first  spending  the  money  and  then  finding 
what  relationship  exists  between  the  amount  of  money  spent 
and  the  educational  returns,  it  would  seem  more  logical  to 
select  those  factors  which  can  be  administratively  controlled 
and  analyze  the  degree  of  relationship  of  these  factors  to 
certain  measures  of  quality,  in  this  way  it  could  be  deter- 
mined which  factors  need  financial  or  administrative  holster- 

\ 

lng  and  which  factors  appear  to  be  operating  at  full  strength# 
huch  an  analysis  would  be  valuable  for  determining  the  points 
of  emphasis  for  improvement  in  a given  group  of  schools  at  a 
given  time,  j. his  type  of  approach  would  be  more  in  keeping 
wli.h  the  prudential  principle'1  of  school  finance  expressed 
by  M or t and  Reuaser  as  follows; 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  the  Increased 
coat  vi  education,  sound  measures  of  economy  are 
j.i  /lays  in  order,  but  it  Is  a question  at  to*  Just 
what  constitutes  economy  under  given  conditions. 
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•; '•  i£  tnis  point  that  prudence  and  the  best 
judgement  of  school  officials  must  enter  to  make 
their  program  01  a ducat  l on  as  efficient  as  pos  — 
stale  jnd  at  1 s .u  same  time  to  save  the  taxpayer* s 

| in  summary , previous  studies  employed  three  general 
types  of  criteria  to  measure  the  efficiency  or  quality  of 
schools;  :a • ely#  (1)  statistical  analysis  of  objective  fac- 
tors  such  as  enumeration  data,  (2)  student  achievement,  and 
(3)  check-list  rating  instruments, 

fhe  statistical  analysis  type  of  approach  ms  used 
to  measure  school  efficiency  by  analyzing  certain  factors 
assumed  to  be  closely  related  to  school  efficiency?  for  ex- 
ample, the  training  of  the  teachers,  the  number  of  days  in 
t x'  scaool  term,  the  amount  of  playground  space  per  child, 
school  expenditure,  and  similar  factors. 

• tm  student  achievement  type  of  measurement  rated 
school  quality  on  the  academic  achievement  of  the  pupils. 

The  check-1  let  rating  method  relied  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  pro! eaalonal  educators  as  to  the  use  of  acceptable 
educational  practices  in  the  school. 

That  the  three  foregoing  methods  of  attack  are  good 
ones  cannot  be  denied#  25  o study  was  found,  however,  that 
used  all  three  methods  for  measuring  educational  quality. 

hi is  it  Is  true  that  no  one  Investigation  could  adequately 
cover  all  the  quality  phases  of  a school  program,  a more 

„ ..  -it  , nil  -ir  HI  III  - - - ----  - . 

^PPWPWPiPip ' 11  SMS r -rni  ntTT  "in i- -T--y|- nn  mi  i j j „ , 

Plnanoe  j^p!  ms!"*  and  **  0‘  £HSli 2.  ™2Sk 
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comprehensive  type  of  quality  measure  would  lend  more  valid- 
ity to  such  a study# 

The  study  described  in  succeeding  paragraphs  will 
utilize  the  three  methods  of  attack  mentioned  above  and  de- 
termine the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  certain 
controllable  factors  that  have  been  assumed  to  be  olosely 
related  to  school  efficiency#  and  three  separate  quality 
criteria# 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  quality  of  forty-five  Florida  second- 
ary schools#  as  measured  by  three  separate  criteria#  and 
six  controllable  factors  which  are  commonly  assumed  to  af- 
fect quality#  In  order  to  investigate  this  problem  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  answer  the  following  questions t 

1#  h'hat  degree  of  relationship  exists  between 
school  quality  as  determined  by  ratings  based 
on  the  gvaluat ive  criteria  and  educational 
Temperatures  - 1940  adit  Iona1  and  U)  average 
salary  of  the  teachers#  (2)  teacher  certifica- 
tion# (3)  sco  e of  the  educational  program# 

(4)  school  size#  (5)  quality  of  administration, 
and  (6)  condition  of  the  plant  facilities? 


lCo operative  Study  of  Secondary  School  standards. 
Evaluative  Criteria  and  Educational  Temperatures  - 1940 

Editions t Sections  D,  I#  G#  H#  and  X. 


< 
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2.  what  degree  of  relationship  exists  between 
school  quality  as  dote  mined  by  holding 
power  and  each  of  the  six  factors  listed 
above? 

5*  Vvhat  degree  of  relationship  exists  between 
school  quality  as  determined  by  an  Index  of 
achievement  of  the  students  and  each  of  the 
six  factors  listed  above? 


The  investigation  includes  forty-five  secondary- 
white  schools  located  in  twenty-four  of  Florida’s  sixty- 
seven  counties,  based  on  the  formula  for  determining  each 
county’s  per  cent  of  the  state  total  of  certain  financial 
factors,*-  these  twenty-four  counties  range  from  the  first 
to  the  sixty-sixth  in  wealth. 

The  sixes  of  the  schools  as  measured  by  student 
membership  range  from  128  to  2,858*  The  high  school  plana 
of  organisation  of  these  schools  are  as  follows}  five  three- 
year  schools,  five  four-year  schools,  two  five-year  schools, 
and  thirty-three  six-year  schools. 

The  American  Council  Testa  were  used  to  measure 
mental  ability,  and  Cooperative  Testa  were  used  In  the  four 
subjeot  matter  areas  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics. 


* Florida  School  Laws,  as  amended  by  Committee  Sub 
stltute  for  ^fouse  Sill  K 67  14 6,  Chapter  23  721,  Ho.  112, 
Section  24  2,05(2),  p.  43, 
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and  natural  science.  In  the  forty-five  schools  investigated* 
4,42b  seniors  took  teats  In  these  areas* 

;i  our co a of  Data 

The  data  used  in  the  study  are  taken  from  the  felloe* 
ing  sources*  (1)  records  of  the  evaluative  Criteria  and 
Educational  Temperatures  - 1940  Editions  on  file  at  Florida 
State  University!  (2)  records  of  the  1949*50  principals* 

Report  on  school  oraanigationi  and  Pera  onnel  on  file  in  the 
State  Jepartment  of  Public  Instruction!  (3)  records  of  the 
Board  of  University  Examiners  on  the  1949-50  American  Council 

V ■; 

and  Cooperative  Testa | and  (4)  general  literature  in  the  field 
of  school  evaluation* 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  records  neces* 
sitates  including  only  those  schools  that  are  accredited 
members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second* 
ary  Schools  and  that  have  been  evaluated  by  the  1940  edition 
of  the  Evaluative  Criteria*  This  limits  the  number  of  cases 
to  forty -five*  Although  this  number  does  not  constitute  a 
representative  sample  of  Florida  schools,  the  limitation  is 
not  a severe  one  since  any  conclusions  reached  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  nature  should  apply  only  to  those  schools 
involved  in  the  study.  As  Chisholm  so  aptly  phrased  it* 

There  has  been  a tendency  for  school  people 
to  assume  that  the  findings  of  the  foregoing  stud- 
ies prelating  to  school  expenditure  and  efficiency^ 
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apply  equally  as  well  to  all  schools.  It  would  seem 

more  defensible  In  the  absence  of  additional  research 
to  assume  that  the  findings  of  the  Metropolitan  stud- 
ies, and  similar  studies,  therefore,  hold  only  for  the 
schools  Involved  and  other  schools  operating  under 
similar  circumstances.  Aside  from  the  research  point 
of  view  Involved,  there  ore  practical  reasons  for  due 
caution  in  making  a wider  application  of  the  findings 
than  are  actually  warranted  by  the  data  presented  in 
support  of  the  conclusions*! 

Since  school  quality  Is  a nebulous  thing  at  best,  the 
limitations  of  the  quality  criteria  are  necessarily  narrow* 
The  three  quality  criteria  selected  measure  only  what  they 
are  supposed  to  measure — holding  power,  acceptable  educa- 
tional practices,  and  student  achievement  with  allowances 
made  for  mental  ability* 

since  the  schools  involved  in  the  study  are  accredited 
members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Sc noola,  they  have  already  met  certain  minimum  standards  of 
the  Southern  Association.-  Therefore,  a wide  range  of  qual- 
ity and  of  differences  in  the  controllable  factors  is  not  to 
ae  expected*  The  coefficients  of  correlation,  consequently, 
will  probably  be  lower  than  those  which  would  have  been  ob- 
tained if  all  305  Florida  secondary  schools  had  been  rated* 


I**  L*  Chisholm,  "The  Relationship  Between  Financial 
Expenditures  and  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Sducat  1 anal  Programs 
Saw*  .Neglected  Facts,**  p*  2*  A paper  presented  at  the  St* 
Louis  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, February  28,  1949. 

%outhern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  standards  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  schools, 
1949-50*  ' * ' 


CHAPTER  II 

SELECTED  CRITERIA  FOR  RAT IK 0 THE 
QUAD ITT  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Since  this  Investigation  proposes  to  determine  the 
extent  of  existing  relationships  between  six  controllable 
factors  and  three  separate  phases  of  school  quality#  it  is 
necessary  to  select  those  phases  of  quality  which  are  in- 
cluded In  the  major  objectives  of  public  school  education 
and  which  can  be  quantitatively  analysed*  Succeeding  para- 
graphs are  presented  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  criteria 
used  and  to  Indicate  the  procedure  for  gathering  the  data. 


Holding  Power 

Ho  matter  what  educational  objectives  teachers  hope 
to  accomplish  In  the  classroom,  it  is  well  nigh  Impossible 
to  achieve  to  ita  fullest  any  educational  goal  If  the  stu- 
dents drop  out  before  completing  high  school#  The  demo- 


cratic philosophy  of  educations  calls  for  educating  all 
youth#  not  just  a select  group,  with  regard  to  this  funda- 
mental objective#  former  0.  s.  Commissioner  of  Education# 

< * ■ 

Stude baker  made  the  following  comments 


It  has  long  been  a cherished  hope  of  the 
American  school  system  to  make  secondary  ed- 
ucation quite  as  much  the  common  heritage  of 
youth  as  elementary  education.  To  make  tills 
Ideal  a reality#  much  hard  work  1ms  been  done 
—many  caraful  studies  of  the  problems  involved 
have  been  made;  intriguing  plana  and  objectives 
have  been  formulated?  daring  experiments  have 
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been  undertaken;  promising  programs  of  action 
have  been  proposed*  Despite  these  widespread 
efforts  to  universalis®  secondary  education  and 
the  very  significant  progress  in  this  direction 
already  made#  a tat  latlos  for  1943  -44  ravoal  that 
only  about  7 yout'h'  out  of  ~T(?  en€er  ao n"i dr ' Ixl gn  ' 
igEoor^IH^  Fewer  Than  4 of~Them  ramafnTp  graduate** * 3- 

Further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  is  indi- 
cated in  the  findings  of  the  Work  Conference  held  in  Chicago 
in  1950*  Leaders  in  public  education  presented  the  follow- 


ing Information* 


A late  estimate  based  on  Federal  census  data 
indicates  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  in 
1950#  1*741*000  youth  from  12  through  17  years  of 
age  who  are  not  In  sohool  despite  some  evidence 
that  elimination  from  school  is  currently  decreasing 


somewhat;  unless  the  trend  la  sharply  checked,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  figure  quoted  from  1980  could  in- 
crease to  2,504,000  by  1960*2 


What  are  the  reasons  for  these  drop  outs?  Why  are  the  schools 
so  lacking  in  holding  power?  How  do  the  students  who  quit 
sohool  sum  up  their  reasons?  Dillon's  investigation  sheds 
a great  deal  of  light  on  the  foregoing  questions.  His  gen- 
eral findings  indicate  that  "in  the  average  public  school 
system,  50  par  cent  of  the  students  who  enter  hi school 
drop  out  before  graduation*"**  Making  a follow  up  study  of 


5-0*  3*  Office  of  Education,  Life  Adjustment  for 
Every  Youth*  Introduction  by  J*  W*  stuie baker,  pT  iiT  • 

2u,  s*  Office  of  Education,  Why  ho  >ioy a and  Olrla 
Drop  out  of  school,  and  what  Can  m So  Tout  IT?,  p*  3o7 

3H.  J.  Dillon,  Burly  School  Leavers*  A .tajor 
Educational  Problem,  p*  '$• 
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over  l*OQO  drop  outs#  Dillon  found  the  following  reas ona 
to  be  of  first  Importance  among  students  who  quit  school} 

4gaa °ns  frequency  Per  Gent 

Preferred  work  to  sohool— — 36 1 

ma  not  interested  In 

school  work-———--— — — — — 11 ' 

Could  not  learn  and  was 
discouraged---**-*--**————-.—.——  7 

Was  falling  and  did  not 

want  to  repeat  grade——————  3 

Disliked  a certain  teacher — — 5 

Disliked  a certain  subject-——  3 . 

Could  learn  more  out  of 

school  than  in  school———  1 

The  data  listed  above  indicate  that  69  per  cent  of  the  rea- 
sons for  leaving  school  are  specifically  related  to  the  school, 
la  order  to  find  out  the  relationship  between  the  first  and  the 
second  reasons  given  for  leaving  school  by  those  who  "preferred 
work  to  school"  as  the  first  reason*  Dillon  tabulated  the  rea- 
sons of  secondary  importance  of  this  particular  group  and  dis- 
covered that  39  per  cent  of  them  were  related  directly  to  the 
school,2 *  All  In  all*  grouping  the  various  reasons  under 
"school, n "financial,"  and  "personal,"  Dillon  found  that 
those  relating  to  school  occurred  63  per  cent  of  the  time, 
those  relating  to  financial  constituted  26  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  and  those  relating  to  personal  occurred  11  per  cent 

of  the  time.’5  Dillon  summed  up  his  investigation  with  the 
following  comments 

iIbiat,  p,  50. 

2 Ibid.,  p,  82, 

5 Told.,  p,  53, 
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This  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  of  all 
the  factors  that  are  Important  In  motivating  a 
youth  to  leave  school,  those  that  reflect  dissatia- 
faction  or  difficulty  In  school  lead  in  Importance 

School  drop  outs  then  Is  one  of  the  major  problems 
schools  face  today,  and  the  schools  succeed  In  solving  the 
problem  to  the  extent  that  they  are  capable  of  offering  edu- 

i 

eational  programs  of  greater  value.  Interest,  and  meaning* 
to  attract  and  to  hold  hlgfc  school  students#  Case  criterion 
by  which  a school  may  be  judged,  therefore,  la  Its  holding 
power*  The  judges  In  this  case  are  the  students  themselves* 

In  order  to  determine  the  holding  power  of  the 
schools  Investigated  In  this  study,  section  C,  "Pupil  Popu- 
lation and  School  Community,"  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria 
was  used.  This  method  allowed  a more  precise  measurement 
than  some  of  the  earlier  methods  of  determining  holding 
power  (e*  g#,  per  cent  that  boys  were  of  girls  in  high 
school  and  per  cent  the  high  school  enrollment  was  of  the 
total  public  school  enrollment)  in  that  the  data  used  con- 
stituted the  actual  number  of  withdrawals  "from  school  in 
the  12  months  preceding  the  opening  of  school  for  the  cur- 
rent 1949-50  year,"* 2  and  Included  students  "who  did  not 
return  after  the  summer  vacation# *3  At  first,  it  was  planned 

*Ihld«,  pp*  55-54# 

Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  standards, 

OP*  Pit#,  P.  20. 

3 Ibid. 
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to  use  only  those  reasons  for  withdrawal  that  related  di- 
rectly to  the  school.  After  reviewing  the  total  data  and 
noting  the  large  per  cents  In  the  ^other  reasons  * and  "un- 
known n categories,  it  was  decided  to  compute  all  the  with- 
drawals except  those  In  the  "graduated * or  "family  novad 
away"  class.  Table  1 below  Indicates  the  results  found  In 


TA5&3  1 

TOTAL  WITHDRAWALS  OF  HQH-QRABOATBS  FROM 
45  S3C0HDARY  SCHOOLS,  1943-49 


Reason 

Humber 

Per  cent  of  Total 
Withdrawals 

Poor  scholarship 

120 

3 

Lack  of  interest  In 
school  work 

215 

5 

Disciplinary  difficulties 

42 

1 

Family  moved  away 

2,431 

S3 

Financial  reasons 

33 

1 

Illness  of  pupil 

116 

2 

Pupil *s  help  needed 
at  home 

• 

TO 

1 

Marriage 

278 

ft 

To  go  to  work 

. 

390 

8 

Other  reasons 

588 

IS 

Unknown 

310 

7 

Total 

4,593 

100 

this  phase  of  the  Investigation  and  Includes  ’’family  moved 
away*  figures  to  show  the  unique  problem  of  student  body 
Instability  that  Is  indigenous  to  a tourist  state  such  as 
Florida.  These  figures,  however,  will  not  be  Included  in 
the  final  computation  of  bolding  power.  Per  cents  have 
been  rounded  off  to  whole  numbers . The  large  amount— 

20  per  cent--*  of  students  who  withdrew  for  ’’other  reasons’* 

and  "reasons  unknown”  indicates  the  lack  of  adequate  guid- 

% 

ance  and  record  keeping  on  the  part  of  the  schools  involved. 

In  computing  the  holding  power  for  each  of  the  schools 
the  per  cent  of  membership  which  dropped  out  was  subtracted 

w 

from  100  and  the  resulting  figure  Indicates  the  holding  power 
of  the  school.  Final  figures  were  rounded  to  achieve  whole 
numbers.  Table  2 shows  the  holding  power  figures  for  the 
fortyfive  schools  used  in  this  study.  The  Median  for  the 
schools  is  92  per  cent j this  means  that  in  those  schools 
obtaining  the  median  rating  92  per  cent  of  the  membership 
either  remained  In  school,  graduated,  or  moved  out  of  the 
school  community. 
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OF  HOLCIM G PQWSR  flE  CHITS  IK 

4b  mGonmm  schools,  1940-49 


WMT 


Holding  Power 
Per  cents 


Frequency 


»■:-»!  .ijiwWrtl 


100  1 

99  1 


; 98 

1 

97 

4 

93 

- 

95 

4 

94 

4 

95 

7 

92 

3 

91 

3 

90 

4 

89 

3 

88 

3 

87 

5 

83 

2 

Median  93 

> 

r 
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be  held  fixed  for  & stretch  of  straight  road,  but  the  speed 
smat  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  road*  Sometimes 
there  are  curves  to  go  around,  hills  to  climb  and  go  down, 
foul  weather  to  contend  with,  and  the  amount  of  gasoline  in 
the  tank  to  take  into  consideration,  fhere  are  no  hard  and 
fast  rule*  which  can  be  followed*  instead  the  driver  oust 
Plan  his  trip  in  light  of  the  existing  conditions  related 
to  his  itirisr&ry  and  then  use  his  judgment  as  unforeseeable 
events  occur  during  the  trip.  let  with  all  these  unfore- 
seeable factors  there  are  certain  rules  of  driving  which 
are  derived  from  research  and  past  experience  that  minimise 
t:.:0  poss loility  of  accidents  and  develop  to  an  optimum  the 
enjoyment  and  value  of  automotive  transportation.  3©  it  is 


with  public  schools.  It  would  Indeed  ©a  wonderful  for  meas- 
uring purposes,  to  have  a fixed  curriculum  with  rigid  require 
meats  for  school  admission  and  for  graduation*  If  the  sole 


aim  of  puhllo  education  were  to  turn  out  graduates  skilled 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  three  the  results  of 

school  programs  would  be  Infinitely  easier  to  measure,  /hen 
the  educational  alma  include  training  for  a democracy,  how- 


ever, measuring  the  quality  of  schools  is  comparable  to  meas- 


uring the  democracy  contact  of  various 


c 


t 

muni ties 


in  the 


United  States.  President  Uonant  of  Harvard  succinctly  stated 
the  problem  in  the  following  quotation* 


Roughly  speaking,  the  o&slc  argument  about  gen- 
eral education  turns  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
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literary  and  philosophical  traditions  of  the  western 
world#  ae  interpreted  by  scholars  and  connoisseurs 
before  World  war  I,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  edu- 
cation of  all  American  youth*  The  watershed  be- 
tween two  fundamentally  opposed  positions  can  be 
located  by  raising  the  question*  For  what  purpose 
do  we  have  a system  of  public  education?  If  the 
answer  is  to  develop  effective  citizens  of  a free 
democratic  country,  then  we  seem  to  be  facing  in 
one  direction*  If  the  answer  la  to  develop  the 
student's  rational  powers  and  Immerse  him  in  the 
stream  of  our  cultural  heritage,  then  we  appear 
to  be  facing  in  the  opposite  direction.1 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  if  the  first  educational  aim 
listed  in  the  foregoing  quotat i on  is  to  be  achieved,  there 
must  be  constant  revision  of  the  school  program  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  constantly  changing  democratic  order# 

Mort  and  Cornell  termed  this  need  for  meeting  changes 
"adaptability. "2  Conant  called  It  "fluidity. *3  whatever 
term  one  wishes  to  apply,  "static"  will  be  the  best  antonym 
for  it#  let  there  are  certain  common  elements  of  school 
practices  adherence  to  which  will  further  students'  progress 
toward  the  characteristic  goals  of  a democracy#  m order  to 
derive  these  coma  on  elements  and  formulate  criteria  fop  oval* 
uatlng  secondary  schools,  four  of  the  six  regional  associa- 
tions of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  formally  organised, 
in  1933,  the  "Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  school  Standards#" 


3*  Conant,  Sducat i on  in  a Divided  world 
pp.  74-75.  


p.  XXI. 


%ort  and  Cornell,  American  Schools  in  Transition. 
SJ#  B#  Conant,  op.  clt.,  p.  59# 
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Th«  Cooperative  Study  group  Insisted  that  "each 
secondary  school  had  the  right  and  duty  to  formulate  its 
own  philosophy  of  education  and  to  make  an  explicit  state- 
ment  of  aims  and  purposes  in  harmony  with  this  philosophy,"1 
Those  making  the  study,  however,  believed  that  a great  serv- 
ice could  be  rendered  toward  the  improvement  of  education  in 
the  secondary  schools  If  they  "attempted  to  present  a sanely 
progressive  statement  of  guiding  principles  as  a general 
©aide  to  educational  thought  and  practice  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education."2  The  study  group  felt  that  a school 
could  decline  to  accept  the  statement  of  principles  but 
should  be  able  to  state  why  it  disagreed  and  justify  its 
position.  A compilation  of  "the  moat  nearly  valid  prin- 
ciples and  facts  which  might  serve  as  bases  for  criteria 
to  be  used  in  evaluating,  stimulating,  and  improving  the 
secondary  school  program*3  was  made  on  the  basis  of  ab- 
stracts of  approximately  2,500  research  studies  in  educa- 
tion. This  compilation  was  then  sent  for  critical  analysis 
to  500  collaborators,  among  whom  were  national  leaders  in 
secondary  education,  specialists  in  secondary  education  in 
state  departments,  professors  of  secondary  education  In  lead- 
ing universities,  groups  of  graduate  students  in  education, 

^Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  standards. 
Evaluation  of  Secondary  schools,  p.  40. 

2roicu 

3 Ibid. , p.  65. 
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school  liorarlans,  and  classroom  teachers#  All  summaries  , 
criticisms,  and  suggestions  received  from  collaborators 


wore  analysed  further  by  a special  committee  of  educational 
leaders#  After  revision  a tentative  copy  of  the  Criteria 
was  printed  and  used  in  200  try-out  schools.  In  addition  to 
using  the  Evaluative  Criteria  for  rating  these  schools,  the 
comr.lt tee  applied  the  following  six  measures!  judgment  of 
field  committees,  progress  as  measured  by  standard  testa, 
college  success  of  pupils,  non-college  success  of  pupils, 
judgment  of  pupils,  and  judgment  of  parents#  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  all  seven  measures,  the 
principals  of  the  200  schools,  members  of  the  full-time  field 


staff,  third  members 


of  visiting  c 


f.h'iti* 


It  tees 


* 


the  General  Com- 


mittee, and  the  office  staff  were  asked  to  designate  a rela- 
tive value  for  each  of  the  measures#  A summary  of  the  find- 
ings was  made  and  weights1  assigned  as  follows: 


Hvaluative  Criteria 

40 

Committee  Judgment 

20 

Teat  Results 

20 

College  Success 

10-1 

Mon-Collegs  Success 

0-9 

Pupils  1 Judgment 

6 

Parent a 1 Judgrae nt 

4 

A single  composite  rating  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the 
schools  was  made  and  validity  coefficients  of  correlations 


were  computed  between  the  composite  score  and  each  of  the 


seven  measures.  The  following  correlations2  were  obtained: 

.(#ll— IIIIHH|l#llllgl|.|i|lB|)#llll#H  I Hi  in.i.i  ——m.  i 'III  u 

XIbld#,  p.  151. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  434# 
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Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Compos  Its 
Campos  its 


Composite 

Composite 


score 

score 

score 

score 

score 

score 

score 


and  Evaluative  Criteria 
ana  Committee  Judgment 
and  Testing  Program 
and  College  Success 
and  Non-college  Success 
and  Pupil  Jud  .'pent 
and  Parent  Judgment 


♦901 
.875 
♦ 400 
.074 
.180 
.313 
.292 


The  study  group  acknowledged  a substantial  amount  of  self- 
correlatlon  In  the  method  used.  For  example,  the  correla- 


tion between  the  total  score  on  the  standard  teat  and  the 
detailed  evaluations  In  the  Evaluative  Criteria  was  .04-.08»^ 


When  the  tests  were  given  a weight  of  20  and  used  In  a single 
composite  measure  and  when  the  results  of  the  tests  were  then 
correlated  with  the  composite  rating,  the  correlation  jumped 
to  .40.  Similarly,  other  validation  coefficients  were  bene- 


fited by  self -correlation. 

The  only  study  on  record  relating  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  is  the  Hawkins • investigation.2 


Hawkins  s 


vm 


mrtsed  his  study  with  the  following  comments* 


The  following  procedure  was  used  In  this 
study*  (1)  Two  entirely  different  committees 
(4  and  8)  were  selected  to  visit  each  school. 

(2)  Separate,  experienced  chairmen  were  used. 

(3)  Simultaneous  visits  and  evaluation®  were 
made  by  the  committees.  (4)  Complete  duplicate 
sets  of  "Evaluative  Criteria"  were  furnished. 

(5)  The  committees  were  equated  in  general. 

(8)  The  committees  operated  Independently.  They 
met  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  visit,  but 
no  conference  ms  carried  on  between  the  two  com- 
mittees during  the  visit.  Separate  conferences 

■I.I.HWI...III  ii.»m iM>  II— ■■ill'  m— |«W»' * II. HU.  IH»I«|»W  IWHWI«.  'II.IMI  » 

1 Ibid . . p.  296. 

2E.  T»  Hawkins.  "The  Reliability  of  Secondary  School 
Evaluations,11  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  lale 
University,  1942* 
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ware  held  with  pupils,  teachers,  etc, 

Twenty-five  schools  In  eleven  states  were 
involved  in  the  study.  The  enrollment  of  the 
schools  ranged  from  75  to  2,500,  One  was  a 
parochial  school,  two  were  private  schools, 
and  twenty-two  were  public  schools.  The  types 
were*  junior  high,  three-year  senior  high, 
four-year  senior  high#  f ive-ysar  high,  and  six- 
year  high* 

Five-hundred  seventy-nine  persons  served  on 
the  fifty  committees  in  the  twenty-five  schools* 
Principals,  teachers,  university  faculty  members, 
state  department  officials,  and  classroom  teach- 
ers were  included  on  the  committees*  The  else 
of  the  committees  ranged  from  thirteen  (6  on  one 
and  7 on  the  other)  to  seventy-three  {more  than 
35  on  each  of  tbs  two  committees) 

Each  of  the  nine  areas  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  showed  significant  Correlation  be- 
tween jud^aenta  of  the  two  sets  of  committees 
when  analysed  by  either  the  rank  difference 
or  the  product-moment  method  of  correlation* 

Correlations  ranged  from  plus  62  in  Curriculum 
to  plus  95  in  School  Plant  and  in  each  ease 
the  corresponding  probable  error  was  less  than 
l/6th  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation*2 

The  foregoing  evidence  indicates  a fairly  high  re- 
liability for  committee  judgment*  Since  the  evaluating  com- 
mittees in  Florida  were  composed  In  a manner  similar  to  those 
described  by  Hawkins,  it  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  data 
in  this  investigation  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  be  usable* 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  Is  presented  in  order  to  show  the  philos- 
ophy behind  such  a measuring  technique  and  to  Indicate  the 
trend  of  emphasizing  good  school  practices  as  a means  of 


^Hawkins,  The  Evaluative  Criteria  and  Evaluation 

practice  a,  pp*  5-6*  ''r"  ' ' 1 ' ‘ ' — ** 


2 Ibid*,  p*  6* 
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evaluating  schools.  The  second  criterion  5/  whi ch  the  qual- 
ity of  a school  may  be  judged#  therefore#  is  its  use  of  ac- 
ceptable educational  practices.  The  judges  In  this  case  are 


professional  educators, 

\ 

In  evaluating  the  forty-five  schools  in  this  study# 
it  was  decided  to  rate  that  phase  of  the  school  known  as  the 

“educational  program •"  The  study  group  advised  that  any  eval- 

\ 

nation  of  an  educational  program  should  be  made  "in  terms  of 

• . ♦ 

six  principal  elemental  — the  curriculum  and  courses  of  study# 

pupil  activities#  the  library#  guidance#  instruction#  and  out- 

,,1 

comes, " liter  analysis  of  forty-five  criteria  records#  it 
ms  discovered  that  the  check-list  for  “adequacy  of  Library 
Materials * in  Lection  F#  “Library  Service#"  ms  not  uniformly 

t . • ' . . 

filled  out,  in  some  cases  the  committee  had  completely  filled 
out  the  sheet#  in  other  cases  it  was  partially  completed#  and 
in  a few  instances  it  ms  neglected  entirely.  It  ms  decided# 
therefore#  to  eliminate  this  section  from  the  data  used  to 
rate  a school**  educational  program, 

in  rating  the  educational  program  of  the  forty -five 


schools#  the  following  procedure  was  used.  Tally  cards  for 
the  five  elements  of  the  educational  program  were  ioade#  with 
numerical  headings  from  1 throu#i  5#  and  the  committees*  rat- 
ings given  each  phase  of  each  of  the  five  sections  were  tabu- 
lated. The  rating  scale  used  by  committees  1®  as  follows  % 

Iinpnini  II—  • I nwnni,  Ml  mm ■ m«mm  — n >■ » r— ' „■  mm* 

^Cooperative  study  of  Secondary  School  Standards# 
op.  olt,#  p.  44, 
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5*  “ aupgriori  the  provisions  or  conditions 

are  press n¥  and  functioning  to  the  extent 
found  in  approximately  the  best  10$  of 
regionally  •accredited  schools* 

4 » - Superior i the  provisions  or  conditions 
are  present  and  functioning  to  the  ex- 
tent found  in  approximately  the  next 
20$  of  regionally-accredited  schools* 

3*  - itvera.v; j the  provisions  or  conditions 
are  present  and  functioning  to  the  ex- 
tent found  in  approximately  the  middle 
40$  of  regionally -accredited  schools# 

2*  - Inferior;  the  provisions  or  conditions 
are  present  and  functioning  to  the  ex- 
tent  found  in  approximately  the  next 
20$  of  regionally-accredited  schools* 

1#  * v Q1'X  inferiors  the  provisions  or  conditions 
are  “preseSfTmd  functioning  to  the  extent 
found  in  approximately  the  lowest  10$ 
of  regionally-accredited  schools* 

I H*  - Does  not  apply#  (When  this  symbol  is  used* 

explanation  as  to  the  reason  the  section 
does  not  apply  should  be  given  under 
Comments  *)  * 

A grand  average  for  tbs  five  sections  (curriculum  and  courses 
of  study#  pupil  activities*  guidance#  instruction#  and  edu- 
cational outcomes)  was  computed  to  the  first  decimal  place, 
and  this  figure  represents  the  quality  rating  of  the  school# 
It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  visiting  commit  tee*#  rat- 
ings were  used  and  not  the  original  rating  of  the  school  be- 
ing evaluated*  While  a fee  original  ratings  were  raised  by 
the  visiting  committees#  the  majority  of  revisions  lowered 
the  rating  schools  gave  themselves  * Table  3 shows  the  aver- 
age  scores  mads  by  the  forty-five  schools  In  the  five  ele- 
ments that  constitute  the  educational  program*  Table  4 shows 
the  final  average  quality  rating  of  each  of  the  forty-five 
schools  investigated • 

^Cooperative1  Study  of  Secondary  "school  "standards# 

op*  cit .*  "Instructions’’  for  Sections  D through  L# 
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TABLE  4 

FREQUENCY  OF  AVERAGES  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE 
CRITERIA  RATINGS  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
FRO  GRAM  IN  45  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Quality  Rating 


3.6 

3.5 

3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2*9 
2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 


Average 


3.1 


«»n'«n  in 


Fra quency 


•m  mi  <mm 


6 

3 


5 

6 


2 

1 


Ae  pointed  out  previously,  the  forty-five  schools 
are  to  sane  extent  a homogeneous  group  since  they  have  met 
the  aocredldatlon  requirements  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Therefore,  the  range  in 
quality  is  not  a large  one.  The  average  rating  for  all 
schools  la  3.1. 


index  of  Achievement 


In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Investigation  evi- 
dence has  nee n presented  to  show  the  need  lor  schools  to 
evaluate  constantly  their  educational  objectives  and  ad- 
just the®  to  existing  conditions*  There  is  one  objective# 
however#  that  seems  to  hold  a high  degree  of  permanency 
despite  changing  conditions#  and  that  is  the  objective  of 
teaching  the  basic  skills  in  the  fundamental  subjects . In 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  m organisation  of  Secondary 
education  of  the  national  Education  Association  this  objec- 
tive was  termed  '‘command  of  the  fundamental  processes*'*^ 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  included  effective 
reading#  writing#  and  arithmetic  In  the  objective  of  "Self- 
Reallzatlon*"2  Vincent  phrased  one  objective  as  "the  teach- 


ing of  the  tools  of  learning— reading#  writing#  numbers,  and 
other  skills *,s5  The  Florida  Citizens  Committee  recommended 
that  "continued  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  'three 
g » a # t »4 • f be  cooperative  Study  group  said  the  followings 


WNMh 


***** 


^National  Education  Association#  Commission  on  Re 
organizing  Secondary  Education#  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education#  p#  11* 


.'.VAjv 


Educational  roliciea  Commission#  The  Purposes  of. 
Kducatl on  In  American  Democracy#  p,  50. 

' ^Vincent#  op*  clt»#  p.  13* 

4 Florida  Citizens  Committee  or  Education#  Bducat ion 
and  the  Future  of  Florida#  p*  80#  T " " ' 


Regardless  o i varying  obje ctlves  and  curricula# 
there  Is  a large  body  of  Instructional  material 
which  should  he  common  to  nearly  all#  If  not  all 
educational  students,  2 he  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  la  better  adapted  to  standardised 
testing  than  the  portion  which  varies  more  widely 
from  school  to  school. 2- 

While  there  can  oe  little  doubt  that  educational 
objectives  include  more  than  teaching  subject  matter# 
there  also  can  >e  little  doubt  that  the  teaching  of  basic 
subject  matter  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  aim 
of  the  public  school,  I hare  fore#  student  achievement  in 
the  fundamental  subjects  of  English#  social  studies#  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  mathematics  constitutes  the  third  cri- 
terion of  quality,  traditionally,  school  patrons  are  espe- 
cially Interested  in  the  subject  matter  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional program,  therefore#  this  criterion  might  be  termed 
the  "school  patrons*  rating"  of  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional program, 

A yearly  testing  program  was  started  In  Florida 
over  fifteen  years  ago  and  has  since  grown  to  state-wide 
proportions,  la  the  bpring  of  1950,  tests  were  administered 
to  a total  of  ld#dU5  seniors  in  279  secondary  schools,  2 ho 
American  Council  on  .education  Psychological  Examination  was 
given  to  measure  mental  ability;  the  Cooperative  Sngliah, 
Effectiveness  of  Expression  Examination#  and  the  Cooperative 
General  Achievement  Tests  were  used  to  measure  achievement 

^•Cooperative  study  of  Secondary  School  standards# 
op*  clt,#  p.  132. 
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In  English,  social  studies,  natural  sciences,  and  mathemat- 
ics* Of  the  16,065  seniors  taking  the  teats,  4,428  were 
enrolled  In  the  forty -five  schools  used  In  this  study*  Only 
raw  scores  were  used  in  order  to  eliminate  greasing  errors, 
and  the  majority  of  computations  were  done  by  International 
Business  Mao  hints  to  Insure  accuracy. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relationship  between  men- 
tal ability  and  rach  of  the  four  subject  areas , hears  on  r*s 
were  computed  and  the  results  were  as  follows:  psycholog- 

ical and  social  studies,  «77j  psychological  and  English,  *72$ 
psychological  and  natural  sciences,  *72j  psychological  and 
mathematics,  ,60.  It  is  inaitd lately  apparent  that  any  meas- 
ure of  achievement  based  on  proficiency  In  subject  matter 
without  taking  mental  ability  into  account  would  be  a meas- 
ure of  mental  ability  of  the  students  to  a large  degree, 
rather  than  a measure  of  the  net  achievement  which  one  might 
assume  to  be  caused  by  the  educational  program.  The  problem 
then  was  to  devise  a method  for  computing  student  achievement 
without  penalizing  schools  with  students  of  below  average  men 
tal  ability  and  rewarding  schools  with  students  of  superior 
mental  ability. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem,  it  was  necessary  to 
gei  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  students  of  each 
school  "achieved*  in  relation  to  students  with  the  same  men- 
tal capacities  in  other  schools « For  example,  if  school  A 
had  students  of  mean  mental  capacity  {as  measured  by  the 
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psychological  test)  below  the  average  of  the  4,420  students# 
but  achieved  above  the  average  in  the  four  subject  matter 

fields#  it  could  be  said  that  school  A "achieved**  in  excess 

\ 

of  its  expected  score*  Thus#  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
one  score  for  each  school  which  would  Indicate  the  measure 

A 

of  excess  (+}*  average  ( o) , or  deficit  (-)  achievement  in 
all  four  subject  areas* 

The  index  of  achievement  used  In  this  study  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  average  difference  between  actual  achieve- 
ment and  achievement  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  mental 
ability  of  the  students . The  averages  were  determined  from 
scores  made  by  the  seniors  of  the  forty-five  schools  on  the 
English#  social  studies#  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics 
phases  of  the  state -wide  senior  testing  program*  All  differ- 
ences were  expressed  in  standard  score  units  before  averages 
wore  taken* 

In  the  discussion  below,  subscripts  1,  2,  2,  and  4 
refer  to  English,  social  studies,  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics,  respectively*  Y refers  to  obtained  raw  scores j 
Y refers  to  predicted  raw  scores)  £ refers  to  the  sonwation 
of  indicated  scores  for  all  seniors  taking  the  test  in  each 
Individual  s oho  >1 ; j*y  refers  to  the  standard  deviation  for 
all  4 ,428  student  scores)  X refers  to  the  psychological 
scores  {measure  of  mental  ability);  li  refers  to  the  number 
in  each  school  taking  the  test;  k refers  to  a constant  in 
each  case;  la  refers  to  index  of  achievement* 
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Equation  (1)  defines  the  Index  of  achievement*  The 
four  term#  within  the  brackets  are  measures  of  the  average 


I -- 

la  A 


2(rt-Yt)  , ZC4-Y ) 'Zfo-E) , Zfa - 

6y\  * N 6y&  • N • N • N 


difference  between  the  obtained  and  predicted  scores  in 


English*  social  studies,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics, 

respectively# 

On  the  basis  of  4,423  seniors  taking  the  test,  from 
the  forty-five  schools,  correlation  coefficients  were  com- 
puted between  the  psychological  scores  and  scores  In  each 
of  the  subject  matter  areas#  Using  the  four  coefficients, 
four  regression  equations  -sere  computed  for  predicting 
scores  in  the  four  areas*  Equation  (2)  is  the  regression 
equation  used  for  predicting  the  scores  in  English*  Similar 


Y = 


6 


y± 


6 


rvyi ) X + K 


(2) 


equations  were  computed  for  t2*  ¥5,  and  ¥4.  Expression  (3) 
Indicates  the  average  difference  between  the  obtained  and 
predicted  scores  in  English,  this  difference  being  expressed 
In  standard  score  units# 


IYi-  -&  t-xy,rx-Nk, 


6*N 


(3) 


Equation  (1)  than  takes  the  form  of  equation  (4) 


with  the  substitution  frees  the  regression  equation  (2)# 
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L= 


IYr&  r^ZX-Nk,  r*  - & r*ytZX-  Nka 

•+*  


6x 

AH6yi 

6 


4N6y* 

<5* 


rxy3ZX-Nk3  *fr-gr  r»y^Nk4 

A N 6y3  + A^6yA 


(4) 


m 

i. 


h«  specific  regression  equations  of  form  (2)  ob- 


tained from  the  coefficients  of  correlation  shown  on  page  41 


are  aa  follows? 


Yl  = .704  X + 4.41 


*2  = 


x -20.01 


% = . WO  x -23.40 
fi  = .763  x -20.77 


(5) 


Upon  substitution  of  specific  values  from  the  re- 


gression equation  (5).  equation  (4)  becomes  equation  (6). 


T _i [ZY-.704ZX  zy^-666ZX  , ZV3  t690ZX  , Ztt -7531X1 . 1 .. 
1«-n[  44.0  * 51.7  55.1  49.5  J+W£ 

(S) 

For  each  of  the  forty-five  schools,  equation  (6)  was  used  to 
co® puts  an  Index  of  achievement.  The  values  of  the  indices 
varied  from  a —.26  to  a + .33*  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
negative  numbers,  the  measures  of  index  of  achievement  were 
adjusted  by  the  addition  of  1.00  to  each  measure.  This  proc- 
ess will  not  affect  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between 
the  Index  of  achievement  and  any  of  the  factors  used  in  this 
study.  Table  6 shows  the  frequenoy  of  the  adjusted  indices 
of  achievement  for  the  forty-five  schools. 
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TABLL  5 


OF  umt  OF  AOaiiiVKilSSf  HAT  BIGS 

FOB  45  33CGBBAIT  SCHOOLS 


Index  of 
Achievement 


1*33 

1.27 

1.25 

1.22 

1.20 

1.18 

1.10 

1.13 

1.10 

1.08 

1.07 

1.04 

1.03 

1.01 

1.00 

• 99 
•98 
.96 
.94 

• 93 

• 92 
•91 
•90 

• 89 
.87 
.86 

• S3 
.80 
.74 


Frequency 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Average 


1.00 


In  order  to  teat  whether  or  not  the  Index  of  achieve 
meat  nullified  undue  Influence  of  mental  ability,  the  follow 


Ing  method  ms  used.  A rank-dif forence  correlation  was  com- 


puted  between  mental  ability  and  the  total  raw  scores  made 
In  four  subject  areas*  The  coefficient  of  correlation  was 
*33*  A rank -d If  f erence  correlation  between  mental  ability 
and  the  total  adjusted  scores  In  the  four  subject  areas 
yielded  a coefficient  of  correlation  of  *14*  Ghlle,  theo- 
retically, it  might  be  assumed  that  the  latter  correlation 
should  be  zero,  the  behavior  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
is  some  indication  that  the  Index  of  achievement  gives  a 
more  valid  basis  of  comparison  than  do  raw  scores  for  schools 
of  unequal  mental  ability* 

The  importance  of  what  the  latter  two  quality  criteria 
—evaluative  Criteria  ratings  and  index  of  achievement— meas- 
ure may  oe  inferred,  in  part,  from  writings  appearing  in  cur- 
rent periodicals*  That  schools  must  assume  the  comparatively 
new  responsibility  of  teaching  emotional  adjustment,  sense  of 
responsibility,  politeness,  and  similar  factors  is  now  being 
recognized*  That  schools  still  have  the  old  responsibility 
of  teaohlng  subject  matter  Is  commonly  accepted*  Pertinent 
excerpts  are  quoted  belowt 

A series  of  far-reaching  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Greenwich  school  system  are  con- 
tained in  a voluminous  report  issued  by  the  200 -man 
School  Study  Committee  which  has  completed  a two-year 
survey  into  the  local  ays tern* 

The  Greenwich  school  system,  which  for  the  second 
consecutive  year,  leads  the  state  in  per  capita  school 
expenditures,  was  hit  by  the  atndy  committee  which  de- 
flated the  illusion  that  Greenwich  has  the  best  school 
system  In  the  state  or  in  the  Bast* 

The  committee,  divided  into  11  subcommittees, 
hurled  the  brunt  of  its  criticism  at  Greenwich  High 
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School  from  which,  it  said,  students  emerge  below 
average  in  courtesy,  consideration,  responsibility 
and  cooperativeness,  according  to  employers  and 
college  heads  interviewed.1 

By  the  standards  of  advance -guard  pedagogy, 

Denver  has  a school  system  that  is  pretty  up-to- 
date.  It  teaches  everything  from  sociology  to 
sewing,  has  "general  education " classes  that  cov- 
er such  items  as  driving,  family  living  and  health, 
i.onetheloas,  some  Denver  citizens  have  long  been 
protesting  that  their  well-adjusted  children  don't 
read  and  write  well  enough. 

Denver  schoolmen  decided  to  give  4,672  of  the 
city's  hlgh-sohool  students  a battery  of  teats  to 
find  out  whether  the  protesters  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  Last  week  the  schoolmen  admitted 
that,  to  a certain  extent,  the  protesters  did)  in 
math  problems  the  pupils  scored  three  points  below 
the  national  average,  were  little  better  in  spell- 
ing) almost  all  were  weak  in  grammar.2 

The  first  of  the  immediately  preceding  quotations 
la  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  using  school  expendi- 
tures as  the  sole  criterion  of  quality.  The  important 
question  is  not  how  much  is  spent  on  education,  but  rather, 
what  does  the  money  buy? 


Summary 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  justify  the  three 
criteria  used  to  measure  quality  and  has  described  the 
technique e employed  in  obtaining  quality  ratings. 


It  would  appear  that  bath  the  lay  public  and  the 
educational  profession  generally  agree  that  the  quality 
of  a school  should  be  judged  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the 


1£2£ t Cheater  Dally  Item,  January  26,  1951. 
2Tln<3,  February  5,  1951,  p.  58. 
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subject  matter  achievement  of  students  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  how  well  students  attain  courtesy,  consideration,  respon- 
sibility, and  other  elements  of  good  citizenship*  The  index 

i. ' y.  | . ' ?\  . . f-> 

of  achievement  measures  subject  matter  achievement  of  stu- 

' 

dents  making  allowances  for  differences  in  mental  ability* 
The  Evaluative  Criteria  measures  school  practices  which  fos- 
ter good  citizenship*  The  third  criterion  of  quality — hold- 
ing power— measures  the  reaction,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 

e 

of  the  students  who  are  experiencing  the  educational  prac- 
tices, the  course  offerings,  the  teachers1  skills,  the 
plant  facilities,  and  all  the  other  factors  assumed  to  pro- 
mote a better  type  of  educational  program* 


* 


f 


CHAPTER  III 


SIX  COKTHOLLABLJg  FACTORS  ASSUMED 
TO  AFF8CT  SCHOOL  QUALITY 


Certain  factors  which  can  be  controlled  either 
administratively  or  financially  are  common  to  any  educa- 
tional program*  The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
analyse  the  relationship  between  certain  controllable  fac- 
tors assumed  to  affect  school  quality  and  each  of  the  three 
quality  criteria  described  In  Chapter  II.  Succeeding  para- 
graphs will  explain  why  the  six  factors  were  chosen  and  will 
describe  the  technique  used  In  measuring  the  factors* 


Factor  Humber  One— Teachers  * Salaries 
The  first  factor  Is  the  average  salary  received  by 
teachers  In  the  secondary  school*  Principals*  salaries  are 
excluded* 

Fraa  the  very  first  attempts  to  analyse  teachers* 
salaries  down  to  the  present  time*  the  story  has  bean  one 
of  struggle  for  adequate  financial  compensation.  One  of 
the  first  Investigations  of  the  salary  question  la  described 
as  follows: 


Prior  to  1900  only  a few  attempts  were  made 
to  analyze  critically  either  the  bases  of  reward- 
ing teachers  or  the  salary  levels  which  could  be 
appropriately  established  for  them.  Both  Henry 
Barnard  and  Horace  Mann  wrote  about  teachers  * sal- 
aries and  emphasized  the  niggardliness  of  many 
school  communities*  Mann  apparently  employed  the 
research  technique  In  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
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wretched  conditions  of  teachers  for#  In  the 
Caawon  School  Journal  In  1843  (p.  335)#  he 
commented  that  lie  had  Inquired  into  the  earn- 
Inge  of  a number  of  craftsmen  and  found  that 
teaehers  were  the  moat  poorly  paid  of  any  of 
the  groups  he  studied*! 


further  evidence  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  issue  of 
adequate  salaries  oan  be  seen  in  the  aeries  of  studies 
published  by  the  osoarch  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association*  The  self-explanatory  titles  are  as  follows t 
Teachers 1 Salaries  and  the  Publ le  Welfare*  Coat-of -hiving 
Trends  --TtaJLr  Meaning  for  Teachers*  The  Cost  of  hiving  and 
T:<*efrera  Salaries*  Salary  Trends  for  Teachers  and  Qthar 
®ou£s.~  The  last  of  the  foregoing  studies  was  published 
in  1946*  From  Mann* a investigation  in  1843  to  the  present 
time*  it  seems  that  there  never  hae  been  an  occasion  in  pub- 
lic education  when  teachers*  salaries  were  at  a sufficiently 
high  level  to  warrant  a truly  valid  analysis  of  the  effect 
ol  high  salaries  on  the  quality  of  education  produced*  For 
example#  if  an  analysis  were  made  of  the  relationship  between 

quality  of  work  and  salary  paid  in  industry#  the  salary  would 

: 

probaoly  range  from  very  low  to  very  high#  and  thereby  pro- 
vide a better  means  for  a more  conclusive  investigation*  Jta 
the  teaching  profession#  however#  high  salaries  have  never 
existed*  In  spite  of  this  severe  restriction#  it  would  be 


!w*  3*  Elsbree#  J*  B*  Phay#  "Salaries  and  Salary  * 
Bdit lor*8p*  fgCff*?pedl*  21  Educational  Research#  Revised 


2 Ibid*#  p.  1071* 
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unscientific  just  to  assume  that  the  teachers’  salary  range 
Is  too  small  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram* Therefore,  the  average  salary  of  teachers  for  each 
school  was  computed,  as  described  in  succeeding  paragraphs, 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  teachers*  salaries  and 
school  quality* 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  were  obtained  from  the 
principals'  Report  on  School  Organisation  and  Personnel  on 
file  at  the  State  Department*  The  salaries  were  totaled 
for  each  school  and  the  sum  was  divided  by  the  number  of 
teachers  in  ths  school*  Principals*  salaries  were  not  in- 
cluded* Table  3 shows  the  average  salary  paid  in  each 
school  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  school* 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS  AND  AVERAGE  SALARY  PAID 
TEACHERS  (EXCLUDING  PRINCIPALS)  IN  45 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1949-1950 


Lumber  of 
Teachers 


Average  Salary 


17 

97 

39 

19 

ED 

12 

72 
81 

21 

73 


|3,530 

3,557 

3,519 

3,496 

3,393 

3,343 

3,332 

3,293 

3,295 

3,232 

3,215 
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TABLE  6 (eon tinned) 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AID  AVERAGE  SALARY  PAID 
TEACHERS  (EXCLUDING  PRINCIPALS)  IK  45 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1949-1950 


Humber  of 


Teachers 

Average  Salary 

42 

$3  * 211 

15 

3,200 

20 

3,194 

42 

3,180 

29 

3,178 

11 

3,166 

16 

3,163 

20 

3,132 

75 

3,130 

19 

3,105 

38 

3,061 

39 

3,057 

60 

3,055 

28 

3,052 

14 

3,015 

59 

3 f 00  Q 

14 

2,997 

14 

2,  935 

17 

2,927 

25 

2,919 

1 13 

2#  913 

21 

2,907 

| 26 

2,398 

21 

2,360 

25 

2,851 

13 

2,840 

14 

2,815 

12 

2,787 

14 

2,779 

15 

2,769 

14 

2,735 

17 

2,709 

13 

2,595 

! 3 

2,592 

Average  #3*071 
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Factor  Number  Two— Cor t If icatl on 
The  second  factor  la  teacher  cert If icatlon  which 
is  indicative  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  teacher’s 
professional  training*  With  the  advent  of  the  scientific 
method  in  education.  Increasing  emphasis  has  bean  placed 
on  discovering  the  difficulties  teachers  encounter  and  the 
weaknesses  they  display  In  the  classroom,  so  that  teacher 
training  institutions  can  provide  more  valuable  experiences 
In  pre-service  and  in-service  programs  of  study*  In  1944, 
Hill  made  a sumary  of  475  research  studies  which  analysed 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  teachers.  These  studies 
were  based  on  reports  received  from  12,372  teachers.  The 
first  ten  difficulties.  In  order  of  frequency  mentioned, 
were  as  follows* 

1*  difficulties  in  providing  for  individual 
I differences  among  pupils 

2,  Difficulties  in  teaching  method 
3*  Difficulties  of  discipline,  control,  social 
development  of  the  pupil 

4#  Difficulties  of  motivation,  getting  children 
interested,  petting  them  to  work 

5,  Difficulties  in  the  direction  of  study 
d*  Difficulties  in  organizing  and  administering 
the  classroom 

7*  Difficulties  in  selecting  appropriate  sub- 
J Ject  matter 

8*  back  of  time  during  the  school  day  for  all 
the  things  that  need  to  be  done 

9*  Difficulties  in  organization  of  materials 
10*  Difficulties  in  planning  and  making  assign- 
me nt  si 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  problems  experienced  by  teachers. 


2*0.  £•  Hill,  "Teachers'  Instructional  Difficulties* 
A Review  of  Research,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol.  37  (April,  1944),  ppTW-BTs; 
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teacher  training  Institutions  have  Inaugurated  courses  spe- 
cifically designed  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  listed  In  the 
preceding  quotation,  4 good  example  of  the  alms  of  teacher 
education  la  aa  follows* 


!•  To  gain  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
hoys  and  girls  of  secondary  school  age;  and  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  physiological, 
sociological,  and  psychological  factors  deter- 
mining their  development 

2*  To  formulate  a philosophy  of  education 
In  relation  to  adolescents  and  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a part 

5,  To  discover  the  nature  of  the  vartoue 
agencies  which  carry  on  the  work  of  education 
in  modern  society,  the  particular  function  of 
the  school  and  its  curriculum  as  a whole,  and 
the  place  of  the  various  subject  flelda  in  the 
total  curriculum 

4,  To  develop  the  art  and  science  of  teach- 
ing and  to  become  familiar  with  and  accustomed 
to  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  ctsaamnity  and 
the  administrative  aspects  of  the  school,  as  well 
as  the  classroom 

5.  To  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  with 
understanding  of  its  status,  ethics,  organizations, 
major  problems,  and  opportunities1 


Further  evidence  of  the  attempt  to  meet  teachers*  needs  by 


the  teacher  colleges  can  be  seen  la  the  various  college  bul- 
letins of  course  offerings,  A typical  example  of  required 
courses  includes  the  following! 


Aspects  of  Human  Orowth  and  Development* 

Human  grovith  and  "die v uYopmenti"  fr  or*  o' ir  t h and 
through  adolescence • Knowledge  of  and  character- 
istics of  children  and  youth  at  each  age  or  matur- 
ity level  will  be  stressed*  Laboratory  periods 
are  arranged  for  the  observation  of  children  and 


1ii*  w.  Hartley,  "Developing  a Curriculum  for 
Professional  Teacher  Preparation,"  A Functional  Program 
of  Teacher  Education,  pp.  76-77.  1 1 " " " 
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youth  in  many  situations  fauna  in  the  school 
and  community.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  scientific  principles  which  underlie 
the  growth  of  human  beings,  a 

Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Secondary  School  Program# 
%ork  wifi  c ana  is  t”  of  reaJCn  gg  / oXu  s a dfscua’- 
alona,  ooservatlon  and  participation  In  school  and 
community  situations.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  scope#  functions  and  type  of  secondary  school 
currlculums;  contributions  and  techniques  of  the 
speoific  teaching  fields j and  theories  of  learn- 
ing and  growth.^ 


The ory  and  Praot ice  In  Teaching. 

This  course  integrates  important  aspects  of 
educational  psychology,  philosophy,  methods,  and 
curriculum  principles.  Heavily  weighted  with 
direct  contacts  with  children  and  experiences  in 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  amphasis  on  ooservatlon 
and  participation  in  laboratory  school,  selected 
off-campus  teaching  centers,  children's  cowmun it/ 
activities}  special  Investigations,  community  sur- 
veys, directed  reading,  seminars.* 2 3 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  it  is  apparent 


that  teacher  training  institutions  are  making  a constant 


effort  to  train  teachers  who  will  be  well  qualified  to  do 
a good  Job#  As  teaching  became  more  professionalised, 
greater  dependence  was  placed  on  certification  as  a means 
of  judging  a teacher's  qualifications#  With  regard  to 
this,  Anderson  made  the  following  statement* 

The  effectiveness  of  the  schools  depends 
upon  their  adequate  staffing  by  competent  teach- 
j ers.  Such  staffing  is  possible  only  if  the  supply 


Olivers  It/  of  Florida,  "Catalog  1950-51,"  The 
Unlverafty  He cord  of  the  University  of  Florida,  HXV 

T?ay  r,  T^5S17  ?.  

2 lb  id# 

3 Ibid.,  p.  308# 
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of  qualified  teachers  In  each  category  of  teaching 
la  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  and  If  school  author* 

It  lea  demand  qualified  teachers  In  filling  school 
vacancies,  “Qualified"  usually  means  holding  the 
regular  state  certificate  for  the  type  of  teaching 
under  consideration,^ 

The  assumption  that  a certain  amount  of  training  required 
for  certification  will  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  is 
evidenced  in  the  widespread  use  of  legal  provisions  for 

certification  requirements,  Frasier *s  investigation  showed 
the  followings 


hvery  State  in  the  Union#  with  the  exception 
of  Massachusetts#  makes  legal  provisions  for  the 
certification  of  all  or  moat  of  Its  public-school 
teachers,  Massachusetts  makes  provisions  for  the 
htate  certification  of  certain  special  types  of 
teachers  or  administrators  only, « 

u hare  can  je  little  doubt  that  a general  assumption 
exists  to  the  effect  that  if  a teacher  Is  properly  certified 
good  quality  teaching  may  be  expected.  This,  then#  is  a fac 
tor  that  can  be  controlled  by  state  legal  provisions  and  by 
local  requirements,  k school  may  require  a higher  degree  of 
certification  or  training  than  that  which  the  state  sets  up 
as  a minimum.  This  is  especially  true  in  Florida.  The  pro- 
visions for  certification  in  Florida  are  as  follows* 


Bank  I*  Those  holding  certificates  based 
i on  one  year  or  more  of  approved 

graduate  work  beyond  the  masters 
degree. 

* H™'  ™ U Tr  1,11  JITlTlfl1  — 1 ■>  - i-"1—  tW  "1—  IIiMi.W  — < II  ■ ,i  I,,  .i.-iwup  i,  - ^ - r , ..  T , B||  | 

v,  Anderson#  “Teacher  Personnel  - V.  Supply 
and  Demand#”  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  research#  Eevlsed 
Edition#  p,  1 T2TT  — 


2 ... 

a.  w.  Frasier#  Education  of  Teachers  as  a Function 
btate  Department  a of  ffduba  1 1 on  # — 
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Hank  t I • 

Hank  III. 

Rank  IV . 
Hank  V « 

Rank  VI. 


Those  hoi  Jin  2 certificates  based 
on  wasters  degree  or  one  year  of 
approved  graduate  work  beyond  the 

bachelors  level  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  bachelors  level. 

Those  holding  certificates  baaed 
on  an  approved  four  year  college 
degree  or  the  equivalent. 

Those  holding  certificates  based 
on  5 to  3.9  years  of  college  train* 
lag  or  the  equivalent, 

Those  holding  certificates  based 
on  2 to  2.9  years  of  college  train- 
ing or  the  equivalent. 

Those  holding  certificates  based 
on  less  than  two  years  of  college 
training  or  the  equivalent.1 


The  Florida  law  further  provides  that  "after  July  1,  1951, 


the  state  Board  shall  discontinue  allotments  for  Instruc- 
tional units  In  Rank  VI."'2 


Tbs  problem  of  measuring  the  training  of  tbs  teach- 


ers in  the  forty-five  schools  investigated  was  a o 


* M 


para— 


tively  simple  one.  ?Join  ? the  principals*  Report  on  do  heel 
Organisation  and  Personnel  on  file  at  the  State  Department, 


a tally  ms  made  of  the  various  certificate  ranks  in  each 
school.  The  ranks  for  each  acho  >1  were  then  averaged  so 
that  one  number  represented  the  average  rank.  Table  7 
shows  the  average  certification  ranks  for  the  forty -five 
schools.  A school  having  an  aver  o'*®  certification  rank  of 


3 would  indicate  that  the  faculty  members  of  that  school 
had  an  average  of  four  years  training;  an  average  of  2 would 

1 II  or  Ida  School  haws , op.  cit.,  p.  29* 
gJMd,,  9*  30. 

mm************ 
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Indicate  an  average  of  five  years  training*  Thus,  of  the 
forty-five  schools  investigated  only  one  school  rated  below 
a four  year  training  average*  The  schools  involved  are  not 
a select  group  with  regard  to  amount  of  trained  teachers* 
Florida  teachers#  as  a whole*  rank  high  in  amount  of  profes- 
sional preparation*  Bailey,  state  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction#  pointed  out  the  followings 

There  can  be  no  question  about  our  teachers  be- 
ing wall  trained  when  we  recall  that  only  four  years 
ago  about  73#  of  our  teachers  held  a four-year  college 
degree  or  better  and  this  year  (1950-1351)  we  estimate 
that  91*5#  of  all  teachers  la  Florida’s  public  schools 
hold  a four-year  degree  or  better.1 


TABLE  7 

FREQUENCY  OF  AVSRAOB  CERT IP ICATX0N  RANKS 
I!!  45  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1949-1950 


Average  Certification 
Rank 


Frequency 


2.2 

2*3 

2*4 

2*5 

2.6 

2.7 

2*3 

2*9 

3.0 

3.1 


15 

13 


7 

0 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

4 


Average  2.7 


*T.  D.  Salley  et.  al*#  5 Views:  The  Story  of 

Florida’s  Minimum  Founda'flon  Program* ~p.  2TT" 
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It  can  be  readily  seen  that  certification  Is  a controllable 
factor*  By  basing  teachers*  salaries  on  the  amount  of  prep 
oration,1  Florida  experienced  a narked  upswing  in  better 
qualified  teachers  In  a remarkably  short  time. 


Factor  Number  Three— cicoue 
The  third  factor  la  the  scope  of  the  educational 
program,  ho  ope  Is  defined  as  the  amount  of  subject  offer- 
ings and  special  services  provided  in  each  school. 

The  fact  that  special  services  and  a variety  of 
course  offerings  are  assumed  to  be  directly  related  to  tips 
quality  of  education  can  be  seen  In  the  statements  of  recog 
nixed  authorities  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  a school 


Morrison  and  Morphs  t said  the  followings 

1.  it  Is  the  function  of  the  public  school 
to  provide  educational  opportunity  for  every  child 
fro®  the  time  lie  enters  the  school  until  he  Is  ready 
to  taka  his  place  in  adult  society* 

2m  An  adequate  educational  opportunity  includes! 

a.  Guidance  in  social  living  culminating 
In  a social  studies  program  that  fits  youth  to 
take  an  effective  part  in  adult  society. 

b*  A health-and-phye leal -education  program 
that  provides  periodical  examination  for  all 
children,  play  facilities,  and  guidance  in  health 
! ful  living  during  the  24  hour  day, 

c.  Mastery  of  the  common  integrating  knowl- 
edges and  skills  needed  by  all  persons  who  will 
live  their  normal  lives  outside  of  Institutional 
care  . 

d.  An  adaption  of  the  program  to  the  needs 
of  children  who  may  be  In  any  way  socially, 
physically,  or  mentally  handicapped. 


^ i lor Ida  School  haws,  op*  clt.. 


p.  30. 


s*  A corresponding  adaption  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  needs  of  those  children  who  are 
specially  talented*  Including  emphasis  upon 
scholarship  commensurate  with  capacity  for 
achievement* 

f * Development  of  appro clati one,  abili- 
ties* and  expressions  through  the  creative 
arts  • 

g«  Opportunity  for  growth  through  manual 
activity | practical  arts  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  Induatrlal  and  household  arts  for  the 
older  children* 

h*  For  older  children*  pr ev ocat 1 onal 
studies  leading  to  later  specialization  in 
skilled  trades?  and  vocational  preparation  at 
the  lower  levels  for  those  who  must  seek  em- 
ployment at  the  close  of  the  secondary  school 
period* 

1*  Organization  of  curriculum  materials 
around  the  ideas  of  child  growth  or  develop- 
ment rather  than  through  a group  of  more  or 
less  unrelated  subjects*! 

Investigations  of  school  adequacy  and  educational  opportuni 


ty  have  used  course  offerings  and  special  services  provided 


as  determining  factors*  In  canparing  consolidated  and  non- 
cons  olidatad  schools,  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
educations  measured  the  amount  of  educational  opportunity 
by  using  the  number  of  courses  each  school  offered  above 
the  required  number  as  a Mala*  FiHabury »s3  study  also 
used  course  offerings  and  special  services  provided  in  de- 
termining the  adequacy  of  Connecticut  schools*  Dawson 


•■WWW— mm  - — * - — .... — ■■  t rirr  "T  n ' -p-T r'-l 1 r~-:  " nr  iwr  mi.  HF  ...I. 

*K*  M#  Cook  (ed.)*  Reorganisation  of  School  Units, 
pp#  14-15*  ' 

^Georgia  State  Department  of  Education*  Look  at 
Our  Schoolat  1949*  p*  9* 

’*.*•  H*  Fills  bury.  Study  of  Administration  and 
Superv is i on  in  Connecticut,  pp.  1^9*  ' 
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pointed  out  that  "the  deficiencies  of  small  high  schools 
and  the  resultant  Inequalities  of  educational  opportunities 
for  the  children  affected  are  further  exemplified  by  the 
limited  curriculum  offerings  In  small  schools. *1  In  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  scope  on  the  holding  power  of  a 
school,  Varner  said  the  following* 

• * * we  must  have  a curriculum  revision 
which  will  take  care  of  people  of  low  ability— 
those  who  are  emotionally  maladjusted  and,  also, 
those  who  do  not  fit  Into  our  regular  curriculum* 
le  must  build  up  eoureea—  lots  of  courses— for 
those  people #2 


the  investigation  mads  by  the  national  Co 


4 1 rfk 


Isa  ion  on 


school  District  Reorganization,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  the  new  educational  needs  arising  from  changes  in 


social  and  economic  life  ehould  be  met  by  "enrichment  and 
expansion  of  the  curriculum.*3  in  view  of  the  preceding 
evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assumption  exists 
that  the  quality  of  a a oho  ol  is  closely  related  to  the  scope 
of  its  educational  program* 

Ija  order  to  secure  a quantitative  measure  of  the 
scope  of  the  schools  investigated,  the  technique  developed 


p.  90. 


H*  A.  Dawson,  Satisfactory  Local  sohool  Units* 


united  States  Office  of  education.  Why  Do  Boys 
and  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School,  and  what  Can  WeTb^fbSSl™ 

ITT  pT2u. 

B*  A*  Dawson  e t » al Your  Sohool  Plat  riot. 


p.  126* 
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by  weodha®*  was  used*  ay  assigning  relative  Heights  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  special  services  and  to  the  variety  of  course 
offerings*  :?o odiMua  arrived  at  a single  figure  which  indicated 
the  total  number  of  educational  opportunity  units  in  each 
school*  Since  the  forty-five  schools  used  in  this  study* 
however*  are  not  hteo  gene  awe  in  organisation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  total  rub  tor  of  educational  opportunity 
units  of  each  school  by  the  number  of  grades  in  the  school 
to  achieve  a figure  that  would  indicate  the  average  scope 
of  the  educational  program*  unaffected  by  the  number  of  /grade# 
in  school*  Table  8 shows  the  type  of  organisation  of  the 

i 

forty-five  schools  investigated  and  the  average  number  of 
educational  opportunity  units  in  each* 


J*  woodhon*  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Size 
of  Secondary  Schooln*  the  ?er  Pupil  Cost*  and  the  Breadth 
of  Educational  Opportunity*"  Unpublished  Sectoral  Disserta- 
tion* University  of  Florida*  1950*  pp*  57-31* 
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TABLE  8 

THE  ORGAN IZAT IQBAL  FLAK  AND  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  UNITS  PER 
YEAR  IN  45  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Total  Opportunity 

Number  of  Years 

Average 

Educational 

Units  in  Second*- 

in  Secondary 

Opportunity 

ary  Schools 

Schools 

Units  Per  Year 

71.0 

3 

23.7 

08,0 

3 

22.7 

63.0 

3 

21.0 

61.0 

3 

20.3 

83.0 

5 

16.6 

49*5 

3 

16.5 

84.0 

6 

14.0 

53.0 

4 

13.3 

50.0 

4 

12.5 

49.0 

4 

12.3 

72.5 

6 

1 £*#  1 

58.5 

5 

11.7 

69  #5 

6 

11.6 

69.0 

6 

11.5 

66.5 

6 

11.1 

1 66.5 

6 

11.1 

44.5 

4 

11.1 

66.5 

6 

11.1 

66.0 

5 

11.0 

66.0 

6 

11.0 

60.0 

0 

10.0 

59.0 

6 

9.8 

37.0 

4 

9.3 

56.0 

6 

9.3 

55,0 

6 

9.2 

53.5 

6 

8.9 

53.5 

6 

3*9 

1 53.0 

6 

8.8 

51  *5 

6 

8 #6 

51.0 

6 

8.5 

| 50.0 

6 

8.3 

50.0 

6 

8.3 

49.0 

6 

8.2 

48.0 

6 

3*0 

47.5 

6 

7.9 

46.5 

6 

7.8 

64 

TABLE  8 { continued) 


THU  ORGAN  IZAT IOHAL  FLAN  AND  THE  AV  BRACK  NDM8BR 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  OFFQRTUK  Iff  UNITS  FUR 
YEAR  IN  45  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Total  Opportunity 
Units  in  Second- 
ary schools 

Number  of  Years 
in  Secondary 
schools 

Average 
Educational 
Opportunity 
Units  For  Year 

48.5 

8 

7.8 

45.5 

5 

7.8 

45.5 

6 

7.8 

45.0 

6 

7.5 

45.0 

8 

7.5 

45.0 

a 

7.2 

43*0 

8 

7.2 

40.0 

8 

8.7 

39.0 

8 

8.5 

Factor  Number  Four— size 
The  fourth  factor  la  the  size  of  the  school. 

Size  Is  defined  as  the  student  membership  in  a school* 

Numerous  Invest  1 gut  ora  have  analyzed  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  coat  of 
the  educational  program*  Do  addition  to  concluding  that 
large  schools  cost  less  per  pupil  than  small  schools# 
many  studies  have  indicated  that  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational program  can  be  improved  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  school*  In  an  investigation  of  local  school  units 
Dawson  said  the  following} 

. * .In  other  words#  the  moat  important  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
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educational  offering  in  small  hi gh  schools  is 
to  make  the  schools  larger.* 1 


By  quality  haws  on  evidently  referred  to  the  amount  of 
course  offerings  and  special  services  provided  by  the 
school*  In  fact#  much  of  the  argument#  other  than  for 
reasons  of  economy,  for  school  else  ia  based  upon  the 
fact  that  more  special  services  and  a wider  variety  of 
course  offerings  are  obtainable  In  larger  schools.  This 
method  of  judging  the  efficiency  or  quality  of  schools 
ia  very  similar  to  the  "statistical  analyses  of  objec- 
tive factors"  technique  used  in  earlier  studies,  as  de- 


scribed in  Chapter  I of  this  investigation.  Studies  by 
Dawson#  Pillabury#  and  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Education#  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  on  scope# 
clearly  demonstrate  the  assumption  that  school  quality 
or  efficiency  Is  closely  related  to  the  breadth  of  the 


educational  program  and  the  special  services  provided. 
Seyfert  *a  study  of  the  relationship  between  school  size 
and  school  efficiency  summarized  the  relationship  as 

follows: 


...  it  appears  that  with  but  very  few  ex- 
ceptions large  reorganized  schools,  both  junior 
and  senior#  are  superior  in  organization  to  small 
schools.  This  superiority  can  be  seen  both  in 
the  comparative  number  of  procedures  used  by  large 
schools  and  small  and  in  the  specific  practices 
undertaken  in  these  schools.  It  will  be  granted 
that  this  estimate  of  superiority  has  been  ob- 
tained through  an  examination  of  administrative 

rr-.-iWirwr  •"  "'T*"1l|llll''"irrir"  m ill  fiMi  iiiiw^fcwWWWIi  11*1  i.nilw^Wiim  I ..mil  M»  mm  n 

1 Daws  on#  Bat  la  factory  Local  School  Units,  p,  90* 
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organisation  rather  than  through  a study  of 
results  produced*  Moreover#  it  must  boi  con* 
ceded  that  in  some  measure  the  superiority 
ox  the  large  school  appears  to  be  greater 
than  it  actually  is,  since  the  small  school 
often  does  not  need  so  extensive  an  or«ani- 
sat ion  to  secure  a desired  end  as  does  a 
large  school*! 

Seyfert  epitomised  quite  sell#  in  the  quotation  cited 
above#  the  weakest  link  In  tbs  technique  so  prevalently 

used  in  measuring  the  efficiency  or  quality  of  schools. 

♦ 

The  fact  that  larger  schools  cost  leas  per  pupil  to  op* 
erate  than  do  smaller  schools  cannot  1m  argued*  Studies 
by  Hol»»tedt#2  Mannings #3  Illinois  Legislative  Council#* 
Florida  Citizens  Committee#* * 3 4 5  Washington  State  Planning 
Council#5  and  many  others  prove  the  economic  desirability 
of  large  schools  over  small  schools*  The  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter# insofar  as  this  investigation  is  concerned#  however# 
is  to  determine  what  relationship  exists  between  the  size 


*#•  S*  Seyfert#  School  Size  and  School  Efficiency* 

p*  268.  


j %•  W*  Holms tedt*  "Fact^s  Affecting  the  Organi- 

zation of  School  Attendance  Units#’*  Bulletin  of  the 
of  Education*  Indiana  UniversTfy#  2#’  ',i®T  3 — 

( ISfe  4HT * 1 1 


3^>.  P.  Mannings*  "Coat  and  Offerings  of  Cali- 
fornia High  Schools  in  Halation  fo  Size,”  Journal  of 
Bducat  1 onal  Research*  xxm  (December*  193  lpf^*  '383T364. 

4 Illinois  Legislative  Council,  School  Admin  la  - 
t rat  1 on  in  Illlnola,  p*  17*  ' ' r 1,1 

l lor Ida  Citizens  Committee#  op*  clt*#  p*  63* 

u .as hington  State  Planning  Council,  A Survey  of 
the  Common  Schools  in  Washington*  p*  87. ” 
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of  the  school  and  the  results  produced  as  measured  by  the 
three  criteria  described  In  Chapter  II  of  this  study. 

In  the  f orty-f ive  schools  there  Is  a definite  re- 
lationship, as  evidenced  by  a Pears  on  zero-order  cor  re  la* 
tion  of  .79,  between  the  else  of  the  school  and  the  breadth 
of  the  educational  program,  fable  9 shows  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  forty-five  schools  Investigated,  An  analysis 
of  the  relationship  between  size  and  the  three  quality 
criteria  will  be  made  In  Chapter  IV, 


TABLE  9 


TSAR  OF  45  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Size 

(Membership) 


Average  Educational 
Opportunity  Units 
Per  Year 


1,031 

2,155 

1,675 

1,625 

2,358 

797 

1,416 


23.7 

22.7 

21.0 

20.3 
16.6 

16.5 

14.0 

13.3 

12.5 

12.3 

12.1 

11.7 
11.6 
11.5 
11,1 
11.1 
11,1 
11,1 
11 ,0 
11.0 


721 

486 

514 


1,647 

909 

1,641 


799 

700 

564 

472 

453 

754 


1,087 
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TABLE  9 (continued) 
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OP  IDUCATXOML  OPPORTTOm  0HITS  PER 
YSAH  OP  45  SSCGHSARY  SCHOOLS 


***** 


Size 

(ttaraberahip) 
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Average  Educational 
Opportunity  Unite 
Per  Year 


Factor  Humber  Five— Administration 
The  fifth  factor  ia  administration.  Admlniatra* 
t Ion  as  used  In  this  study  can  beat  be  defined  by  the 
following  quotation  which  precedes  the  section  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  devoted  to  rating  "School  Adminis- 
tration"* 


education  la  one  of  the  largest  business 
enterprises  in  every  community  and  directly 
Influences  the  dally  lives  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants.  The  head  or  su- 
perintendent of  an  enterprise  so  extensive# 
complex*  and  influential  should  have  marked 
administrative  ability  and  should  be  espe- 
cially prepared  for  the  task.  The  board  of 
control  should  delegate  administrative  func- 
tions and  authority  to  an  individual  quali- 
fied for  the  work.  The  board  should  retain 
t ?s  determination  of  general  policies  and 
some  judicial  functions. 

The  administrative  head  la  then  tha  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  board  of  control. 

He  should  be  responsible  for  the  selection 
and  assignment  of  all  school  employees  (the 
board  confirming  his  selection),  for  the 
business  management  of  the  school#  including 
school  plant  and  equipment#  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  educational  program#  in- 
cluding supervision  of  instruction.  This 
should  require  organisation  of  resources* 
both  material  and  personal;  delegation  of 
duties  and  authority)  and  supervision  of  all 
delegated  tasks  and  of  all  individuals  to 
whoa  authority  and  responsibility  are  as- 
signed. The  better  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel# the  more  efficient  will  be  the  or- 
ganisation and  management  and  the  greater 
the  probability  of  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  the  school's  objectives*  provided 
the  personnel  la  always  mindful  of  the  pri- 

function  of  the  school— the  development 
of  its  pupils.  Success  should  be  measured 
in  terms  of  results*  not  of  machinery. 

The  activity  moat  neglected  by  adminis- 
trators is  supervision#  particularly  super- 
vision of  instruction.  This  involves  not 
only  the  organization  of  programs  of  stud- 
ies and  of  instructional  activities  but  &1- 
21  • revision  of  curricula#  pupil  activities* 
non -instructional  school  activities  of  staff 
members*  and  every  other  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  Alert  and  sympathetic  su- 
pervision makes  management  and  organization 
affective*  whatever  Is  educationally  desir- 
able and  attainable  should  be  made  available 
and  effective  through  able  administration. 


I 


The  administrative  head  of  the  school 
should  share  with  the  controlling  hoard 
responsibility  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining desirable  relations  with  the 
school’s  public.  Communities  too  little 
appreciate  that  the  school  Is  their  great- 
est cooperative  enterprise  and  that  it 
permanently  affects  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  This  requires  that  the  support- 
ing public  be  Informed  regarding  the  poli- 
cies # program,  objectives,  activities,  and 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  school  and  that 
the  support  of  the  public  be  assured  for  the 
school’s  undertakings.  There  should  always 
be  a sympathetic  and  understanding  relation- 
ship between  the  school  and  its  administra- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  its  public  on  the 
other— whether  this  public  be  closely  con- 
centrated as  is  usually  the  case  with  pub- 
11®  schools,  or  more  widely  distributed  ae 
is  often  the  case  with  private  schools#! 

The  foregoing  quotation  la  the  "Statement  of  Guiding 

ip*  Lnciples  * an  evaluator  is  supposed  to  read  before 

rating  the  administration  phase  of  the  Kv&luativs 

• y 

Criteria.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  quality 
of  a school  may  well  hinge  on  the  success  with  which 
the  administrative  duties  described  above  are  carried 
out.  J&i  commenting  on  the  coverage  of  administrative 
duties  by  the  Svaluative  Criteria,  Koos  said  the  fol- 
lowings 

i 

In  common  parlance  the  tern  administra- 
tion is  taken  to  comprehend  the  Smnagamenfc'  " 
ofail  aspects  of  inquirlss  like  the  national 
Survey  of  Secondary  £ducu 1 1 on  or  the  Coopera- 
tive Study  of  secondary  School  Standards.  . . . 

•mmim ■■■>  mmm  ■» « - ---  ■ — ----- n r - ■■■■•  - f 

^Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  Standards,  op# 

Clt  p*  131#  — u-. 
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The  best  theory  seems  to  folio*  this  broad 
concept*! 

With  respect  to  the  difference  between  supervision  and 
administration#  In  the  broad  phase  of  administration# 
Koos  commented  as  follows* 


* * * supervision  has  to  do  directly  with 
the  educative  process.  Admin Is trail on*  on  the 
ot he r hand#  because  it  Includes  activities  in 
organisation  and  manageate nt  of  the  school#  has 
to  do  lass  directly  with  the  educative  process* 
It“lF“ cio  "dlaparagBraent  of  administration 
(In  the  sore  restricted  sense)  in  comparison 
with  supervision  that  It  thus  boars  leas  di- 
rectly on  the  educative  process  Itself.  To 
provide  by  Mans  of  organization  and  manage- 
mant#  the  conditions  under  or  the  facilities 
with  which  the  educative  process  may  go  for- 
ward effectively  is  a function  no  less  im- 
portant than  supervision*2 


In  analyzing  the  various  phases  of  administration* 
lidmonson  emphasized  the  principals  obligation  to  Im- 
prove instruction.  His  statement  follows* 


One  of  the  major  obligations  of  a real 
principal  Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  In- 
struction through  constructive  leadership* 
lie  also  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  In- 
fluence and  guide  the  students  In  matters 
of  health,  character,  and  mental  development* 

The  importance  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  the 


efficiency  of  the  school  system  la  pointed  out  by  Boeder 
In  the  following  quo tat i cm* 


%»*  V*  Koos  et* 
School#  pp*  4-5* 


&!.*  Administering  the  Secondary 


2 


Ibid**  p*  5. 


€5 


3J.  S*  Sdmonson#  The  Admlnlstrat  ion  of  the 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  Is  the 
most  Important  educational  officer#  perhaps 
any  public  officer#  In  a community*  He  de- 
temlnes#  more  than  any  other  person#  the 
efficiency  of  ths  school  system*  if  bs  Is 
well  qualified  for  his  position#  he  will 
often  be  able  to  cause  an  eff  icient  school 
system  to  emerge  In  spite  of  many  handicaps; 
he  will  bring  about  this  result  by  his  abil- 
ity to  educate  the  board  of  education#  school 
employees#  and  the  public  to  his  point  of 
view*  On  the  other  hand#  If  he  Is  not  quali- 
fied# there  la  danger  that  the  school  system 
will  mark  time  or  even  deteriorate*1 

sith  regard  to  the  school  district  board  of  education# 

Heeds r said  ths  following* 

what  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation 
will  be#  the  schools  of  today  will  largely 
determine#  and  what  the  schools  are#  boards 
of  education  chiefly  determine!  or  o#  ths 
importance  of  the  position  of  scKoot  board 

members  .2 

Although  various  writers  divide  the  broad  field 
of  administration  Into  segments  for  analysis#  all  agree 
that  each  part  1#  related  to  the  quality  of  the  school 
program*  Cooke  summarises  all  ths  aspects  of  adminis- 
tration and  the lr  relation  to  the  school  program  In  tbs 
following  quotations 

i 

all  of  school  administration#  ths  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  buildings# 
the  management  of  business  affairs#  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  educational  af- 
fairs# and  the  development  of  public  support 
through  an  understanding  of  the  purpoees  of 

-™ t— r it  T~ (rti  i ubi v iurmt  i him  „„„  „ r-  - T 

0*  Header#  The  Fundamentals  of  Public 
School  Admlniatrat  ion#  p*  ”7<jr  ' 

2Ibld*#  p.  77* 
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the  school  contribute  to  the  one  purpose 

namely#  the  proper  development  of  the  pupil A 

Thus  It  la  evident  that  all  phases  of  the  administrative 

“team"  are  assumed  to  be  related  to  the  quality  of  the 

school#  and  the  only  nay  to  analyse  such  a relationship 

is  to  use  "administration"  In  its  broadest  sense*  The 

following  outline  Indicates  the  c apprehensive ness  of 

Section  L#  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  which  was  used  to 

obtain  a rating  for  the  administration  factor* 

I  Administrative  Staff 
A Numerical  Adequacy 
B Preparation  and  Qualifications 
C Improvement  in  Service 

II  Organization 

A The  Board  of  control 
B General  Policies 
C The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
D The  Principal 

III  Supervision  of  Instruction 
A Objectives 

8 Procedures  and  Activities 
C Principles  of  Supervision 
D Results  of  Supervision 

m Supervision  of  Special  Services 
A Cafeterias#  Dining  Rooms#  and 
Kitchens 

3 Trans porta ti  cm  Pupils 

V Business  Management 

A General  Duties  and  Procedures 

3 The  Budget 
C Accounting 

D Maintenance  and  Operation 

^D.  H*  Cooke  et*  al»#  Principles  of  School 

Administration#  p*  236* 
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VI  School  and  Community  Eolations 
A Information  for  Parents  and 
Community 

3 ConBsunifcy  Services 
G Procedures 

V II  Special  Characteristics  of  the  School 
Administration 

VIII  C a ne r al  Evaluation  of  the  School 
Administration^ 

% 

The  procedure  followed  in  gathering  the  data  was 
the  same  as  that  described  in  Chapter  II  for  securing  the 
rating  of  the  educational  program*  The  committee  rating# 
given  for  each  sub-section  on  administration  mra  aver- 
aged for  the  final  figure  which  represented  the  adminis- 
tration score  made  jy  each  school,  fable  10  indicates 
the  frequency  of  the  average  ratings* 


* Cooperative  study  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
op*  clt»#  Section  L,  "achool  Administration.* 
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TABlAi  10 

mm$JWQ'f  OF  AVIMd  BATXtm  IK 
"SCHOOL  ASUXNJSS'BAVloa*  FOR 
45  SKCOKBAHY  OCJOOUi 


MM 


= 


Average  Rating 


Frequency 


4 #3 


2 


4.2 


0 


4.1 


2 


4.0 


5 


5.9 

5*8 


S 

1 


3.7 


4 


3*u 


8 


3,5 


3,4 


5 


3.3 

5*2 


2 

3 


3*1 

3.0 


0 

3 


2*9 


2 


mmmmm 


<mi.  ii 


Average  3.6 
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isxperta  in  school  administration  as  well  as  psy- 
chologists emphasize  the  Importance  of  hating  an  adequate 
site#  good  building,  and  sufficient  equipment  so  that  the 
maximum  learning  can  take  place,  as  the  following  excerpts 
lndlcatet 


An  educational  program  is  conditioned  by 
many  factors,  and  one  of  fiat  most  Influential 
is  the  building  in  which  the  school  functions*2 

The  utilisation  of  the  building  and  pounds 
in  the  execution  el  the  educational  program  Is 
probably  the  administrator's  meat  important 
problem  *3 

The  possibilities  for  success  of  a program 
do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
faculty.  The  building  itself  must  furnish  fa- 
cilities for  study  and  for  physical  and  social 
development 


* . . in  most  cities  the  principal  is  recog- 
nised as  the  responsible  head  of  the  school  with 
authority  to  direct  and  to  supervise  tho  work  of 
the  custodians  to  the  end  that  the  educational 
program  may  not  suffer  because  of  unsatisfactory 
care  of  building  and  grounds  #a 


l 

S,  ii*  Fresaey  and  F, 
and  the  lew  Education,  p*  514 

2:«iaxwell  and  Kilzer, 

p*  4 25# 


P,  Robinson,  Faye bo  logy 

* 


School 


Adm Inlatrat Ion, 


2h*  ¥ * Kooa  e t , al«,  op,  elt ,#  p,  495, 

B*  adnonaon  et,  al,,  op,  clt ,,  p,  109, 

5F*  b*  Jacobson  and  W*  0,  Reaves,  hut  lea  of 
School  Principals , p,  695, 
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Realisation  of  the  value  of  adequate  plant  facilities 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  forty-five  state  de- 
partments have  Issued  plant  standards  for  the  accredit- 
ing of  high  school*  Also#  sane  states  have  enacted  laws 
relating  to  school  building  construction,1  Chase  sum- 
marised the  expert  opinion#  with  regard  to  plant  facili- 
ties, when  he  said  the  following! 


School  buildings#  equipment#  transporta- 
tion, and  supplies  are  not  ends  In  themselves* 
but  they  are  Important  means  toward  provision 
of  needed  educational  progress*  and  services* 
Inadequate  buildings#  equipment*  transporta- 
tion, or  supplies  lessen  the  chances  for  sat- 
isfactory educational  programs  and  may  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  children, 2 


The  following  outline  Indicates  the  Items  includ- 


ed in  Section  K*  “School  Plant*”  which  was  used  to  obtain 
a rating  for  each  of  the  forty-five  schools* 


I  The  Site 

A Health  and  Safety 
B Economy  and  Efficiency 
C Influence  on  the  Educational 

Pro  gram 


II  The  Building 

A Health  and  Safety 
8 Economy  and  Efficiency 
C Influence  on  the  Educational 

Program 


III  Equipment 

A Health  and  Safety 
B Economy  and  Efficiency 
C Influence  on  the  Educational 
Program 


^D.  H*  Cooke  et»  al«#  op*  clt,#  p,  185. 

%’•  S«  Chase  (Director)  and  S,  L#  Morphst  (Associ- 
ate Director),  The  Forty-Eight  State  School  Syste  # p*  88, 
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17  special  Services 

A Cafeterias,  Dining  Rooms,  and 
Kitchens 

B Clinics,  infirmary  or  Hospital- 
l sat 1 on 

C Sleeping  and  Study  Quarters 

V Special  Characteristics  of  the  School 
Plant 

71  General  Evaluation  of  the  School 
Plant 

The  method  used  to  obtain  a quantitative  rating 
for  "Plant"  was  the  same  as  that  used  to  secure  a rating 
for  "Administration, * fable  11  Indicates  the  frequency 
ratings  for  each  of  the  forty -five  schools* 


Table  ii 


mwmim  OF  average  ratings  for  "school 

PLANT*  IN  45  3EC0IDAEX  SCHOOLS 


Average  Rating 


Frequency 


4*4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

s.*y 

3.0 

3.7 

3.6 
3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 
5.0 
8.9 

2.8 

2.7 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4 

5 
7 
1 
5 
2 
1 
4 
3 
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li&iLH  IX  (continue 

Fmqwmci  of  av» raob  ju&sua  foh  "school 

fLAHf " IM  45  ASGOSaUff  SCHOOLS 


Average  Bating 

Frequency 

2.6 

1 

2.5 

2 

2#4 

0 

2.3 

0 

2.2 

1 

Average  3.2 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  (1)  to 
present  evidence  that  certain  factors  are  asamoed  to 
affect  the  qual Ity  of  the  school  pro gran  and  ( 2)  to 
discuss  the  techniques  employed  In  fathering  the  neces- 
sary information  and  in  obtaining  a quantitative  measure 
of  each  of  the  six  factors.  Expert  opinion#  prevalent 
usage  in  schools#  enactment  Into  law#  and  programs  of 
training— all  these  constitute  the  evidence  that  aver- 
age salary#  certification,  scope  of  program,  school  size# 
administration#  and  plant  facilities  are  assumed  to  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  the  schools « 


CHAPTER  nr 


THH  RELATIONSHIPS  8BTOH8K  SIX  CONTROLLABLE 

FACTORS  AW  THRU  SELECTED 
MEASURES  OF  QUALITY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  the  extent  of  the  relationships 
existing  between  six  controllable  factors  assumed  to 
affect  school  quality  and  three  selected  measures  of 
quality?"  In  addition,  the  relationships  of  the  three 
measures  of  quality  to  each  other  will  be  analyzed* 
Relationships  will  be  indicated  by  coefficients  of  cor- 
relation* zero-order  coefficients  were  computed  by  the 
Pearson  product-moment  method1”  unless  indicated  other- 
wise* The  Doolittle  method2 *  was  used  to  compute  par- 
tial correlations  from  the  Pearson  zero-order  correla- 
tions* Multiple  correlations^  were  computed  between 
all  six  factors  and  each  measure  of  quality.  Levels 
of  confidence  were  computed  by  Fisher’s  z-  function.4 
Before  presenting  the  coefficients  of  correlation.,  it 
might  be  well  to  discuss  some  of  the  guiding  principles 

nnonmri  rtinTw  i rr  --irtTrif  i - -r  t iit  nr  r -»  t r rrTtt-Tfimf  T-rrm  n irm  Tr-Tir  ~~r - ir  - ir-T  -ir"~Trrr  t~~ — 'fti— irrr-i  t-™  r~ r"~--rr  -itt— T-  -*i  • r ir“ii-‘-n  — r — TfiMt 

^H*  S Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  -and 

^ _ . 1,1*1.  mmmm ■■  <wmm  * *>*»">•*»<*•«+  ...  ■*,.<  Jftwmi*.  mm «ww 

Education*.  PP*  282-239* 

2C.  C*  Peters  and  w*  R*  Van  Voorhla,  Statistical 
Procedures  and  Their  Mathematical  Bases*  p*.  8^7* 

5 Ibid . , p.  240, 

4F*  L«  Good  enough.  Mental  Testing*,  p*  237* 
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32 


with  regard  to  the  Interpretation  of  correlation  coef- 
ficients# 


Garrett  described  the  two  broad  reasons  for  ob- 
taining correlations  as  follows* 

in  the  first  place#  r*a  are  computed  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  cor- 
relation (over  and  above  chance)  between  two 
variables;  and  In  the  second  place#  r*a  are 
computed  to  determine  the  degree  or  close- 
ness of  relationship  when  some  association 
is  known#  or  is  assumed#  to  exist.* 


In  order  to  interpret  the  degree  or  closeness  of  rela- 
tionship of  a correlation#  however#  an  analysis  of  the 
variables  used  la  necessary.  For  example#  although 
Garrett  listed  correlations  of  *00  to  ±*20  as  negligible# 
±*20  to  ±,40  as  slight#  ±.40  to  dfc.70  as  substantial#  and 
dr#?D  to  ±1*00  as  high  to  very  high#  he  cautioned  "this 
classification  Is  broad  and  somewhat  tentative#  and  can 
only  be  accepted  as  a general  guide  with  certain  reser- 
vations."1 2 The  five  main  reservations  listed  by  Garrett 
are  as  follows* 


(1)  the  nature  of  variables  with  which  we  are 
dealing 

(2)  the  significance  of  the  coefficient 

(3)  the  slse  and  variability  of  the  group 

(4)  the  reliability  of  the  testa  used 

(3)  the  purpose  for  wfaloh  the  r was  computed3 


1 Garrett#  0£*  elt*#  pp.  332-333* 

2Ibtd* 

5 Ibid*#  p.  333. 
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If  the  F falls  below  the  5 per  cent 
point,  this  meant  that  there  art  mere  than 
5 chances  In  100  that  accidents  of  fluctu- 
ation might  account  for  one’s  finding  and 
that  he  mutt  not  be  at  all  sure  of  any  real 
differences  among  his  classes*  But,  con- 
versely, It  means  that  there  are,  maybe,  85 
or  90  chances  In  100  (8  or  10  to  1)  that 
there  art  real  differences  which  a better 
controlled  study  would  reveal*  • • • It  Is 
an  error  of  one  form  to  ovarreadlly  accept 
tlie  oonclus iveneas  of  our  findings;  hut  It 
is  an  err oi*  of  a second  form  to  suppose  that 
a hypothesis  has  been  fully  refuted  when  it 
has  merely  been  brought  below  the  level  of 
certainty*! 

the  variables  used  In  this  study  are  not  expected 
to  yield  numerically  high  coefficients  of  correlation* 

It  has  been  emphasised  that  the  factors  used  are  assumed 
to  affect  quality*  Tbs  evidence  presented  in  Chapter  III 
indicates  the  prevalency  of  such  an  assumption* 

The  significance  of  each  correlation  is  shown 
statistically  without  any  rigid  level  of  confidence  re- 
strictions* The  significance  is  expressed  In  terms  of 
the  probability  that  contradictory  results  in  correla- 
tion trends  (from  plus  to  minus  or  from  minus  to  plus}, 
but  not  necessarily  in  magnitude,  could  be  expected  If 
further  Investigations  were  made  under  similar  conditions* 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  procedure  of  representing 
the  significance  of  an  obtained  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion is  different  from  the  way  in  which  levels  of  con- 
fidence are  usually  interpreted*  The  interpretation  in 


^Peters  and  Van  Voorhis,  op*  clt*,  P*  559* 
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this  study  deals  with  a one-tailed  teat  of  significance! 
rather  than  a two-tailed  teat  of  significance  since  the 

, _ v ' . ‘ ^ ^ i r.  ,S;  ' ; • .w  . ;•  7 

primary  Interest  Is  In  deviations  of  the  correlation  co- 
efficients in  only  one  direction,  namely,  a contradiction 
In  sign.  The  probabilities  of  contradictory  results  art 
expressed  In  per  cents  In  the  tables  that  follow  and  will 
be  referred  to  as  FOR  (probability  of  contradictory  re- 
sults) hereafter.  Since  no  studies  similar  to  this  one 
have  been  found,  there  Is  no  "pattern’'  with  which  ob- 
tained coefficients  can  be  compared  so  as  to  designate 
coefficients  as  being  "high"  or  "low." 

On  succeeding  pages  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
all  PCR  figures  are  based  on  the  correlations  obtained 
from  a sample  of  forty-five.  Correlations  derived  from 
smaller  or  larger  samples  would  produce  different  PCR 
value  s • 


The  purpose  for  which  the  r*s  are  computed  la  to 
determine  "points  of  emphasis"  for  Improving  the  quality 
of  education,  as  measured  by  the  three  criteria  in  the 
schools  investigated.  In  other  words,  an  analysis  of  the 
six  controllable  factors  will  indicate  which  ones  hold 
the  moat  consistent  positive  relationships  with  each  of 
the  quality  measures. 

The  inter  correlations  of  the  six  controllable 
factors  are  shown  in  Table  12*  It  is  apparent  that  the 


la,  17  Edwards , Kxper  iment aj~  Design'11  in"  gsychblog' 
leal  Research,  p*  124. 
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has  been  removed  by  reducing  the  var lanes 

of  those  factors  to  zero,  thus  assigning  ’ 

them  a constant  value  for  all  cases A 

Succeeding  paragraph*  will  Indicate  the  relation- 
ship between  each  of  the  six  controllable  factors  and  each 
of  the  three  measures  of  quality.  Relationships  will  he 

i 

shown  by  zero-order  coefficients,  partial  coefficients, 
and  multiple  coefficients. 

Bolding  Power 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  be- 
tween each  of  the  controllable  factors  and  holding  power 
are  shown  In  Table  15.  The  PCB  for  each  coefficient  is 
also  shown#  The  relationship  between  average  certifi- 
cation rank  and  holding  power  ia  .27,  The  PGR  for  a 
correlation  of  *27  ia  4 per  cent.  In  other  words,  4 
times  out  of  one  hundred,  a negative  correlation  might 
be  found  in  further  investigations  under  similar  con- 
ditions . Although  plant  lias  the  second  highest  positive 
correlation  of  the  six  factors,  the  coefficient  of  *12 
is  low  with  a FOR  of  22  per  cent.  It  ia  therefore  con- 
sidered that  the  relationship  between  plant  and  holding 
power  ia  negligible.  The  correlation  of  *05  between 
size  and  holding  power  and  -.01  between  scope  ana  hold- 
ing power  are  considered  negligible.  Administration 
and  average  salary  show  negligible  relationships  to  hold- 
ing power  of  -.10  and  -.14,  respectively. 

1^— M ia-. twmrnmmtmmmvmrn  •mmm-mrnmm ■<— •*  n»»  i»W> 

Goode nough,  op#  clt»,  p#  547, 


TABLE  13 


zsKo-cmt®n  eomicmm  or  correlation  for  holdiho 

POWiiR  AMD  SIX  CONTROLLABLE  FACT0R3 


Holding  Power? 
Correlation  with 

laro-Order 

Coefficient 

Probability  of 
Contradictory 

He suit 3 (PCR) 

Average  Certification 

Sank 

.27 

.04 

Plant 

.12 

.22 

3 !*• 

.05 

.37 

Scope 

-.01 

.47 

A dm  1 n la  tr  at  1 on 

-.10 

• 26 

Average  Salary 

~*X4 

.18 

Table  14  indicates  the  partial  coefficients  of 
c orrelat  1 on  obtained  between  each  of  the  six  factors 
and  holding  power.  Average  certification  rank  still 
holds  the  first  place,  among  the  six  factors,  with  a 
correlation  of  .23  which  has  a PCR  of  3 per  cent.  Cor* 
relations  of  .03  and  -.08  for  administration  and  scope, 
respectively,  are  low  and  considered  negligible.  Aver- 
age salary  Indicates  a possible  negative  relationship 
with  holding  power  as  shown  by  a correlation  of  -.21* 


SO 

trnrn  14 

PARTIAL  OOBfiBtt?  IQS*  OF  BGLMG  P01BR  AMD 

SIX  CQSTB0LLA3L3  FACTORS 

, mrn  —winiwi  i • •***■+•<  .»■,  ■■  . m whwiwo.^him*.*  ■«"Wnn»i  «■«»  nii«w»nnin»  r-i.-i,  ,,^1111,11^1.1^1. 
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Holding  Power  | 

Correlation  with 

Part ial 

Coefficient 

Probability  of 

Contradictory 
Results  (PCR) 

Average  Certification 

Rank 

•as 

.03 

Plant 

•ii 

.24 

Sise 

•li 

.24 

Administration 

.03 

.43 

Scope 

-.03 

o 

SO 

* 

Average  Salary 

-.21 

.09 

mn  n n 11- -1-  -tt-th-  T11  ilm  TriiMiinni<ii  HIM  in  irr  <mr  r r mnum  i.tr  mr  11  rmiin  imi  nir-inirr  ■ iy  ir- -t-  r irt-rT^-T1  r-rr— * “■ 

The  multiple  coefficient  of  correlation  Pa two  on 
all  six  factors  and  holding  power  Is  •3d*  She  FOR  for 
& coefficient  of  .33  is  1 per  cent. 

Analysis 

Teacher  certification  has  the  highest  degree  of 
relationship  with  holding  power.  Plant#  else#  adminis- 
tration# and  scope  show  negligible  relationships  with 
holding  power.  Salary  shows  a slight  negative  correla- 
tion with  holding  power.  It  is  emphasised#  however# 
that  the  relationship  of  teachers1  salaries  to  any  cri- 
terion of  quality  is  questionable  since  tbs  salary  range 
appears  to  be  below  the  "effectiveness B level,  for 
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example # if  a correlation  were  computed  between  the  gen- 
eral health  of  a group  of  men  adrift  for  days  in  a life- 
boat and  the  amount  of  fresh  water  each  drank  daily#  there 
would  m little  hope  for  a valid  correlation  if  the  daily 
water  ration  ranged  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  drops 
per  person#  In  addition#  the  salary  range  of  from  |2#592 

V * • 

to  t>5#5«J0  might  well  be  nullified  by  income  tax  and  vari- 
ance of  coat  of  living#  In  other  words#  the  average  net 
salary  range  is  probably  very  small# 

The  negligible  relationships  of  the  other  factors 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  no  relationship 
with  holding  power#  but  rather  that  they  may  have  already 
fulfilled  their  purposes#  The  latter  possibility  might 
be  illustrated  more  clearly  by  using  the  "lifeboat*  anal- 
ogy previously  mentioned#  If  the  dally  water  ration 
ranged  from  one  gallon  to  ten  gallons  per  person#  no  valid 
correlation  could  be  expected  between  health  status  and 
amount  of  water  consumed#  In  other  words#  a temporary 
plateau  may  have  been  reached  insofar  as  the  effective- 
ness of  the  factors  is  concerned# 

Evaluative  Criteria 

The  aero-order  correlations  between  each  of  tbs 
six  controllable  factors  and  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional program  as  rated  by  the  Evaluative  Criteria  are 

snown  in  Table  IS*  The  correlation  coefficients  of  #4? 
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adrelnlatrat ion  has  a PGR  of  6 per  cent* *  The  correlations 
of  *08  for  size*  *03  for  scope,  and  *01  for  average  cer- 
tification rank  are  considered  negligible.  A correlation 
of  -.13  for  average  salary  is  not  considered  very  sig- 
nificant. 

table  16 

PARTIAL  C0RR3LAV1O&3  OP  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

AND  SIX  CONTROLLABLE  FACTORS 

,IM«,  .*»..<■*.  1^.1.—  ....  r "*i — -- t-tt-t  -irr— iri n— ir ■ ~r  itt  . rri  -nr  -nrir-T  ~ i t ■ ti  hi  ■»  r i u n m 

Probabllitv  of 

Evaluative  Criteria;  Partial  Contradictory 

Correlation  with  Coefficient  Results  (PCR) 


Plant 

•33 

•02 

Administration 

• 25 

•03 

Size 

i 

•03 

.30 

scope 

*08 

.30 

Average  Certification 
Rank 

.01 

.47 

average  L alary 

-.16 

• 15 

The  multiple  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
all  six  factors  and  the  Evaluative  Criteria  ratings  is 

• 54.  The  PCR  for  a coefficient  of  *64  is  1 per  cent* 
Analya la 


inis trat Ion  hold  a fairly  high  de- 


gree of  relationship  with  the  Evaluative  Criteria  ratings* 
Zero-order  coefficients  for  size  and  scope  show  a fairly 
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high  positive  relationship  with  the  Evaluative  Criteria 
hut  do  not  evidence  any  significant  relationship  with 
Evaluative  Criteria  rat  Infra  when  other  factors  are  held 
constant*  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  aver- 
age salary  and  the  Evaluative  Criteria  ratings  indicate 
a negligible  relationship* 

Index  of  achievers nt 

The  zero -order  coefficients  of  correlation  be- 
tween each  of  the  six  controllable  factors  and  the  index 
of  achievement  are  shown  in  Table  17*  The  correlation 
of  *21  between  plant  and  the  index  of  achievement  has  a 
FCR  of  0 per  cent.  A correlation  of  *10  between  admin- 
istration and  the  Index  of  achievement  Is  considered  neg- 
ligible. Correlations  of  *03,  and  .02  between  scope  and 
the  Index  of  achievement  and  size  and  the  index  of  achieve- 
ment# respectively#  are  considered  negligible*  Average  . 
salary  and  average  certification  rank  yield  negligible 

*e#<  • 

correlations  of  -.00  and  -.00 ♦ respectively,  with  the 
index  of  achievement. 
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TABLE  17 

ZERO -ORDER  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORR  SLAT IOH  FOR  THE  HB8X 

OF  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  SIX  CONTROLLABLE  FACTORS 


index  of  Achievement j 
Correlation  with 

Dero-Order 

Coefficient 

Probability  of 
Contradictory 
Results  (PGR) 

Plant 

*21 

*08 

Administration 

.10 

• 

CO 

scope 

*03 

•42 

Size 

,02 

,48 

Average  Salary 

-•08 

*30 

Average  Certification 
Hank 

» 

• 

o 

tD 

• 28 

Table  IB  shows  the  partial  correlations  between 
each  of  the  six  factors  and  the  index  of  achievement* 
Plant  still  holds  the  highest  degree  of  positive  rela- 
tionship with  the  index  of  achievement*  The  partial 
correlation  of  *19*  however*  lowers  the  PCR  to  12  per 
cent*  Partial  r*s  of  *05*  *02*  and  *01  for  scope*  ad- 
ministration* and  also*  respectively*  are  considered  neg- 
ligible* Average  certification  rank  and  average  salary 
yield  negligible  coefficients  of  «,Q9  and  -*11*  res  pec - 
t lvely  • 
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ability  are  aa  follows  t (1)  la  mental  ability  constant 
or  can  it  be  increased  with  effort?  (2)  Do  intelligence 
tests  measure  mental  ability*  or  the  extent  of  one* a own 
experiences*  or  reading  ability?  Ooodenough  summarized 
the  quandary  in  the  following  quotation* 

The  question  of  tha  extent  to  which  intel- 
ligence can  be  Improved  by  training  is  one  of 
the  most  vexing  that  has  appeared  in  the  entire 
field  of  mental  testing*  Dozens  of  studies 
have  been  made*  utilizing  various  methods  of 
approach.  Each  of  the  methods  has  its  own  pos- 
sibilities of  error  and  its  own  limitations  in 
demonstrating  the  facta  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  them,  rerhaps  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore* to  find  that  although  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  first  of  the  major 
investigations  was  begun*  the  issue  is  still 
joined.  Ho  final  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
matter  at  present  ♦ . 

The  index  of  achievement  measured  how  well  a stu- 
dent "achieved*  in  proportion  to  his  mental  ability.  To 

" 1 1 • r . r 

complete  the  picture,  zero-order  correlations  were  com- 
puted between  each  of  the  six  controllable  factors  and 
student  achievement  on  standardized  tests  without  mak- 
ing allowances  for  differences  in  mental  ability. 

Table  19  shows  the  correlations  obtained.  In  comput- 
ing the  relationship  between  scope  and  achievement* 
there  appeared,  to  be  a negligible  relationship  even 
though  preliminary  investigations  by  the  rank-difference 
method  indicated  a fairly  high  positive  relationship* 

A scatter gram  of  the  two  factors  was  made,  and  it  was 


mm 


^Ooodenough,  op»  clt.,  p.  536* 
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discovered  that  curvillnearity  caused  the  wide  divergence# 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  compute  the  rank-difference 
correlations,  as  well  as  the  Pearson  r correlations,  for 
all  factors.  Both  types  of  correlations  are  included  in 
Table  19. 

TA0LS  19 

AeLiO-OLLLJi  GQMMbkltZOm  SSTWBSN  Stlimm  AOWSVKUmT 

WITHOUT  MAXIMO  ALLOWAHCi23  FOR  MENTAL  ABILITY 

AMD  SIX  CGATHOLLABLE  FACTORS 


Student  Achievement} 
Correlation  with 

Pearson  r 
Correlation 

Lank -Differs nee 
Corre lat 1 an 

Size 

•39 

#33 

Average  Salary 

.30 

•56 

Scope 

1 

• 

o 

CO 

.41 

Average  Certification 

hank 

— #03 

#10 

Plant 

.00 

-.09 

Administration 

-.14 

1 

• 

O 

€. 

There  appears  to  he  positive  relatione  hi  pa  be- 

i 

tween  size  and  achievement  and  average  salary  and  achieve- 
ment as  evidenced  by  rank -difference  correlations  of  #33 
and  .56,  respectively#  A rank-difference  correlation  of 
.41  between  scope  and  achievement  indicates  a positive 
relationship.  Correlations  of  .10,  -#09,  and  -.06  for 
average  certification  rank,  plant,  and  administration. 
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respectively.  indicate  negligible  relationships  with 
achievement  * 

Anal y a la 

If  It  Is  assumed  that  & teat  of  mental  ability 
does  not  measure  mental  ability,  but  instead  is  really 
a test  of  academic  achievement,  then  the  factors  of  size, 
average  salary,  and  scope  show  positive  relationships 
with  student  achievement*  Factors  of  average  certifi- 
cation rank,  plant,  and  administration  Indicate  negli- 
gible relationships.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  more  intelligent  people  are  in  larger 
areas,  provide  a more  varied  curriculum  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  are  more  sensitive  to  the  salary  needs  of 
teachers,  then  it  can  be  reasoned  that  size,  salary,  and 
scope  are  not  really  related  to  student  achievement,  but 
rather  to  the  type  of  population  which  the  school  serves* 
in  other  words.  It  would  probably  be  a safe  assumption 
that  the  more  intelligent  people  try  to  provide  a higher 
standard  of  "educational * living  for  their  children# 

Goode nough  explained  the  situation  as  follows* 

Amount  of  Income,  number  of  books  in  the 
home,  various  measures  of  social  standing, 
class  of  neighborhood  in  which  the  home  is 
located,  size  of  hone  and  quality  of  furnish- 
inga,  and  a host  of  other  external  factors 
have  been  found  to  be  correlated  with  the 
intellectual  level  both  of  parents  and  of 
their  children  as  well*  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  more  Intelligent  rcem- 
oera  of  the  population,  other  factors  being 
equal,  are  better  able  to  procure  these 
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benefits  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children  than  are  the  less  intelligent, 
who  are  not  so  quick  to  recognise  or 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities,  or 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.l 

Quality  Criteria 

In  order  to  determine  the  relationships  of  the 
quality  criteria  to  each  other,  rank -difference  correla- 
tions were  computed.  Table  30  indicates  the  correlations 
obtained.  The  relationship  between  holding  power  and  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  ratings  la  ,24,  The  correlations  of 
.09  and  ,06  bet-wean  holding  power  and  the  index  of  achieve 
ment  and  the  Evaluative  Criteria  and  index  of  achievement, 
respectively,  are  considered  negligible.  Because  of  the 
low  correlation  betwoen  the  Evaluative  Criteria  and  the 


TA3LS  30 

2HRG-0?<D3R  CORRELATIONS  OF  QUALITY 
CRITERIA  TO  BACH  OTHER 


Holding 

Evaluative 

Index  of 

Power 

Criteria 

Achievement 

Holding  Power 

1.00 

•24 

.09 

Evaluative  Criteria 

1.00 

,05 

index  of  achievement,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
criteria  was  investigated  by  additional  methods. 

1Ibld,,  p,  266, 
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A rank -differ©  nee  correlation  was  computed  be- 
tween the  academic  achievement#  without  taking  mental 
ability  Into  account#  and  the  Evaluative  Criteria.  A 
correlation  of  .09  was  obtained.  Another  technique  em- 
ployed was  that  of  taking  a random  sampling  of  fifteen 
students  from  each  of  the  seven  schools  receiving  the 
highest  rating  on  the  Evaluative  Criteria#  and  a like 
number  of  students  with  the  same  psychological  score 
from  each  of  the  seven  schools  receiving  the  lowest 
Evaluative  Criteria  rating.  The,  average  scores  made 
by  each  of  these  two  equated  groups  on  the  standard- 
ised testa  were  computed.  Table  21  shows  the  average 
scores  of  the  "high"  and  "low"  schools  in  the  four  sub- 
ject areas.  None  of  the  mean  differences  was  found  to 
be  statistically  significant. 

TABLE  21 

AVERAGE  SCORES  MADS  013  STANDARDISED  TESTS  BY  STUDENTS 
PROM  SEVEN  "HI OS*  AND  SEVEN  "LOW"  SCHOOLS 
AS  HATH D 31  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 


English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Sciences 

Hat  lie  - 

mat lea 

"High" 
school a 

40.33 

27.16 

22.62 

la. 23 

"Low" 

Schools 

44.40 

23.02 

23.35 

• 

18.91 
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Analysis 

There  seems  to  toe  a positive  relationship  be* 
tween  the  holding  power  of  the  schools  and  the  rat  In -a 
received  on  the  livaluat lve  criteria.  There  appears  to 
toe  no  significant  relationship  between  .Evaluative  Cri- 
teria rati nee  and  academic  achievement  by  the  students. 
There  appears  to  be  no  significant  relationship  between 
holding  power  and  the  Index  of  achievement. 

t buismary 

i. 

A suauaary  of  til©,  aero— order  and  partial  corre- 
lations between  each  of  the  six  controllable  factors 
and  each  of  the  three  criteria  of  holding  power,  Evalu- 
ative criteria  ratings,  and  Index  of  achievement  is 
shown  In  fable  22*  Those  factors  having  the  most  con- 
sistent positive  partial  correlation  with  all  three 
quality  criteria  are  Hated  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  factor  showing  the  most  consistent  positive 
relationship  with  the  three  quality  criteria  used  is 
plant.  A3  evidenced  by  a aero-order  correlation  of  .4? 
and  a partial  correlation  of  ,33  plant  has  the  highest 
positive  relationship  with  the  Evaluative  Criteria. 

Elant  holds  the  highest  positive  relationship  with  the 
index  oi  achievement  as  indicated  by  a zero— order  cor— 
relation  of  .21  and  partial  correlation  of  .19.  Plant 
holds  the  second  highest  relationship  with  holding  power 
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with  a aero- order  correlation  of  *12*  The  second  high- 
est partial  correlations  are  between  plant  and  holding 
power  and  between  size  and  holding  power  as  Indicated 
by  correlations  of  #11  each. 


TABUS  22 

SUMMARY  OF  ZBRG-ORDER  AHD  PARTIAL  CORRELATIONS 
OF  TERES  QUALITY  CRITERIA  AID  SIX 

CONTROLLABLE  FACTORS 


Evaluative  Index  of 
Holding  Power  Criteria Achievement 


u 

«> 

9 

u 

e 

i 

o 

*4 

Partial 

u 

<D 

U 

t 

Partial 

U 

1 

m 

u 

o 

» 

0 

u 

$ 

1 

er< 

I 

Plant 

• 12 

•u 

.47 

.33 

• 21 

• 19 

Administration 

•*•10 

.03 

.37 

• 25 

.10 

• 

o 

SO 

Average  Certl- 

f icati on  Rank 

.27 

•20 

* 

• 

o 

•01 

-.03 

-.09 

Size 

.05 

• 11 

.22 

•oe 

.02 

•01 

Scope 

-.01 

-.00 

« Si 

.08 

•03 

.05 

Average  Salary 

-.14 

-.21 

.00 

-.16 

-.08 

-.11 

Administration  holds  second  place  with  regard  to 
consistency  of  positive  correlations  with  the  three  qual- 
ity criteria,  a aero-order  correlation  of  .57  and  a par- 
tial correlation  of  .25  exist  oetween  administration  and 
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ths  Kvaluatlve  Criteria  ratings.  Although  administra- 
tion shows  a slight  positive  zero-order  correlation  of 
•10  with  ths  index  of  achievement t the  partial  correla- 
tion is  only  .02*  A slight  negative  zero-order  corre- 
lation of  -.10  between  administration  and  holding  power 
is  changed  to  a positive  .03  when  the  other  five  factors 
are  "part tailed*  out. 

A positive  relationship  exists  between  certifi- 
cation and  holding  power  as  evidenced  by  a zero-order 
correlation  of  .27  and  a partial  of  .28.  No  positive 
relationship  is  indicated  between  certification  and  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  and  between  certification  and  the 
Index  of  achievement. 

The  relationship  between  size  and  the  imiuative 
Criteria  is  indicated  by  a positive  zero-order  correla- 
tion of  .22.  This,  however#  la  reduced  to  .08  when  the 
ether  five  factors  are  held  constant,  fhe  relationship 
Indicated  by  a acre— order  correlation  of  .05  between  size 
and  holding  power  la  negligible  but  increases  to  ,11  when 
the  other  five  factors  are  "part tailed*  out,  No  relation- 
ship is  indicated  oetwsen  size  and  the  Index  of  achieve- 
ment as  evidenced  by  a zero-order  correlation  of  ,02  and 
a part ial  correlation  of  ,01. 

Avera^  salary  shows  negative  relationship  with 
holding  power,  k zero-order  correlation  of  -.14  between 
average  salary  and  holding  power  changes  to  -.21  when  the 
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othor  five  factors  are  held  constant.  A negligible  re- 
lationship between  average  salary  and  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  ratings  la  Indicated  by  a correlation  of  ,0u. 

The  partial  correlation  of  -,lu  between  these  two  vari- 
ables Indicates  a negligible  relationship*  A zero-order 
correlation  of  -.0-3  and  a partial  of  -.11  indicate  neg- 
ligible relationship  between  average  salary  and  the  in- 
dex of  achievement • 

If  student  achievement#  without  taking  Biental 
ability  into  account,  is  used  ua  a criterion  of  qual- 
ity, then  size,  salary,  and  scope  show  high  relation- 
ships with  the  criterion.  Correlations  for  the  factors 
of  plant,  administration,  and  certification  indicate  neg- 
ligible relationships  with  student  achievement. 

There  is  a positive  relationship  between  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  ratings  and  holding  power  as  indi- 
cated by  a zero-order  correlation  of  .24.  Ho  relation- 
ship is  evidenced  between  the  Evaluative  Criteria  ratings 
and  academic  achievements.  Index  of  achievement  and  hold- 
ing power  show  no  significant  relationship. 
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Th*  finding#  of  this  Investigation  briefly 
summarized  are  as  follows: 

1*  The  highest  degree  of  consistent  re* 
lat Iona hip  with  the  three  quality 
criteria  is  evidenced  by  plant.  A 
zero-order  correlation  of  .4?  and  a 
partial  correlation  of  .33  were  found 
between  plant  and  the  Evaluative  Cri- 
teria. A zero-order  correlation  of  ,21 
and  a partial  correlation  of  .19  were 
found  between  plant  and  the  index  of 
achievement.  Although  a negligible  re- 
lationship appears  to  exist  between 
plant  and  holding  power,  the  zero-order 
correlation  of  .12  and  the  partial  cor- 
relation of  .11  are  the  second  highest 
correlations  derived  from  the  six  fac- 
tors used* 

2.  Administration  shows  a fairly  high  de- 
gree of  relationship  with  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  as  evidenced  by  a zero-order  cor- 
relation of  .37  and  & partial  correlation 
of  ,25.  Correlations  between  administra- 
tion and  the  two  criteria  of  holding  pow- 
er and  index  of  achievement  are  considered 
negligible. 
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3»  Certification  holds  the  highest  cor- 
relation with  holding  power  as  evi- 
denced by  a zero -order  r of  ,27  and 
a partial  r of  ,28*  There  appears  to 
be  no  relationship  between  certifica- 
tion and  the  Evaluative  Criteria  rat- 
ings and  between  certification  and  the 
index  of  achievement* 

4*  Although  the  factors  of  size  and  scope 
show  aero -order  correlations  of  *22  and 

a 

.21,  respectively,  with  the  Evaluative 
Criteria,  the  partial  correlations  are 
only  ,08  and  .08,  So  appreciable  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  factors  of 
size  and  scope  and  the  other  two  Qual- 
ity criteria  were  found. 

5.  Relationships  seem  to  be  negligible  be- 
tween average  salary  and  quality  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Evaluative  Criteria  and  the 

i 

Index  of  achievement.  A possible  nega- 
tive relationship  exists  between  average 
salary  and  holding  power  as  evidenced  by 
a zero-order  correlation  of  -.14  and  a 
partial  correlation  of  -.21* 
o.  Factors  of  size,  salary,  and  scope  yield 
rank-difference  correlations  of  .33,  .56, 
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and  .41*  respectively#  with  student 
achievement  (not  taking  mental  abil- 
ity into  account)  on  standardized  sub- 
ject matter  tests,  There  appears  to 
do  no  relationship  hot  aeon  the  factors 
of  certification,  plant,  and  adminis- 
tration and  the  criteria  of  student 
achievement, 

7,  Sob*  relationship  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Evaluative  Criteria  ratings 
and  holding  po¥«or  as  evidenced  by  a rank- 
difference  correlation  of  *24,  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  relationship  between  Eval- 
uative Criteria  ratings  and  tbs  Index  of 
achievement  as  measured  by  standardized 
testa,  4 rank-dif  fere  nee  correlation  of 
,09  between  index  of  achievement  and  hold- 
ing power  indicates  a negligible  relation- 
ship between  these  two  criteria. 

Conclusions 

The  statistical  results  of  this  investigation 
are  interpreted  with  regard  to  correlation  trends  rath- 
er than  with  regard  to  the  significance  of  coefficients 
of  correlation  for  prediction  purposes.  In  other  words, 
conclusions  readied  pertain  only  to  the  schools  invest!- 
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gated  and  only  at  the  present  time.  It  would  seen  that 
the  most  re  as  enable  interpretation  that  could  bo  given 
to  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  six  factors  with  each 
of  the  quality  criteria  would  fall  into  three  categories 
as  follows j (1)  a factor  may  not  have  reached  the  "ef- 
fectiveness 8 stage  in  regard  to  yielding  a valid  corre- 
lation with  the  criteria  used;  {2}  a factor  may  he  in 
the  "effectiveness 8 stage  hut  not  contain  sufficient 
variability  to  permit  a high  correlation;  (3)  a factor 
may  be  in  tbs  Effectiveness  * stags  and  possess  enough 
variability  to  produce  a high  correlation.  With  this 
interpretation  in  mind#  the  following  conclusions  are 
reached i 

1,  There  appears  to  he  a definite  rela- 
tionship between  plant  and  evaluative 
Criteria  ratings  and  between  plant  and 
the  index  of  achievement#  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  those  schools  with  bet- 
ter plant  facilities  utilise  better  edu- 
cational practices  and  that  the  student 
achievement#  commensurate  with  mental 

ability#  la  higher,  The  statistically 

/ 

* 

negligible  relationship  of  plant  to  hold- 
ing power  may  indicate  a temporary  pla- 
teau rather  than  lack  of  relationship# 

2#  There  appears  to  be  a definite  relation- 


ship  between  the  quality  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  Evaluative  Criteria 
ratings.  This  relationship  seems  to 
indicate  that  in  general  those  schools 
with  good  administrative  practices  al- 
so possess  all  around  good  educational 
practices.  The  low  coefficients  be- 
tween administration  and  the  two  cri- 
teria of  holding  power  and  Index  of 
achievement  may  Indicate  that  a tempo- 
rary plateau  has  been  reached. 

The  relationship  between  certification 
and  holding  power  la  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  variables  and  holding 
power.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
schools  with  better  trained  faculties 
have  the  greatest  holding  power,  A 
temporary  plateau  may  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  relationship  between  certi- 
fication and  the  Evaluative  Criteria  are! 
with  regard  to  the  relationship  between 
certification  and  the  index  of  achievement 
The  relationships  between  average  salary 
and  the  Evaluative  Criteria  and  between 
average  salary  and  the  index  of  achieve- 
ment are  negligible.  The  correlation 


tween  average  salary  and  holding  pow- 
er Is  negative.  Although  the  latter  re- 
lationship could  he  interpreted  statis- 
tically as  being  "the  leas  you  pay  the 
more  you  get,"  common  sense  indicates 
that  the  salary  variable  has  not  reached 
the  stage  of  "effectiveness"  with  regard 
to  high  salaries  drawing  superior  person- 
nel. 

The  relatively  high  statistical  relation- 
ships,, between  each  of  the  three  factors 
of  size,  scope,  and  salary  and  student 
achievement  on  standardized  test®,  with- 
out making  allowances  for  differences  in 
mental  ability  as  measured  by  the  psycho- 
logical tests,  can  be  interpreted  as  fol- 
lows* (1)  a true  relationship  appears  to 
exist  between  the  three  factors  and  stu- 
dent achievement,  or  (2)  the  real  relation 
ship  is  between  the  type  of  community  and 
the  three  factors.  In  view  of  the  high 
correlation  of  #83  between  the  four  areas 
of  subject  matter  and  mental  ability,  and 
the  negligible  correlations  between  the 
three  factors  and  the  Index  of  achievement 
It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  assume 
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that  the  second  Interpretation  is 
the  more  valid  one. 

6*  The  relationship  between  the  Evalu- 
ative Criteria  ratings  and  holding 
power  indicates  that  the  schools 
with  better  educational  practices 
seem  to  have  greater  holding  power. 

There  appears  to  be  no  relationship 
between  the  Evaluative  Criteria  rat- 
ings and  student  achievement* 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

This  investigation  has  revealed  a need  for  the 
following  studies* 

1.  The  base  of  this  study  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  a greater  number  and 

i • 

a wider  variety  of  schools.  Non- 
aooredlted  schools  as  well  as  those  ac- 
credited should  be  included* 

2.  An  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
effectiveness  of  teacher  training  by 
measuring  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
a population  possessing  a wide  range  of 
certification  rank* 

3«  An  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  educational  level. 


I»  occupations#  and  similar  factors 
of  tbs  school  patrons  and  school  quality 
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